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Keys to Convenience. 


Cybertech proudly introduces the 
Comm-One, the Comm-Plus, and the 
completely new Comm-Print series of 
small-size, low-weight telephone 
devices for the deaf (TDDS). With this 
new system you can effectively in¬ 
crease your communications range, 
if you presently own a tty machine, or 
a personal computer, Cybertech can 
help you access the growing TDD 
network with two new Couplers. 

All Cybertech products are designed 
with two fundamental objectives in 
mind. The first is to provide the deaf 
and hearing impaired with a reliable, 
easy to use, two-way visual commu¬ 
nication system. The second, to ensure 
that all the most wanted features are 
included at an affordable price. 

Cybertech TDD's enable you to easily 
converse with family and friends. 

The expanding TDD network will allow 
you to access a growing number of 
stores and services, all merely a phone 
call away. 

Cybertech has responded to user 
needs with new features such as a 
2000 character continuous memory 
and three programmable emergency 
message files. Options now available 
include an 8-hour external battery 
pack, a shock resistant travel case, and 
a telephone ring detector/flasher 
with remote features. 


Cybertech has worked closely with 
the deaf and their organizations in 
an effort to provide performance and 
reliability as well as good value. 

An example of this is the upgrading 
program which will allow users to have 
their TDD’s modified to incorporate 
newfeaturesand developments as they 
are presented, in this way the most 
basic Comm-One can be expanded to 
include all present and future 
developments including an amazing 
voice output module. 

Cybertech, so in touch with today, so 
in tune with tomorrow. 

Features and options 

COMM-ONE $285.00 * 

• 20 character green display. 

• printer output connector. 

• full four level typewriter keyboard. 

• 50 character keyboard buffer. 

• internal battery with recharger. 

• CA, SK, and display CLEAR keys. 


COMM-PLUS $445.00 * 

Has all the features of the Comm-One 
as well as: 

• 2000 character continuous memory. 

• internal ascii modem. 

• three continuously stored 200 
character emergency message files 
with selectable repeat feature. 

COMMPRINT-ONE $475.00 * 

Has all the features of the Comm-One 
as well as an internal 40 character- 
per-line printer. 

COMMPRINT-PLUS $625.00 * 

Has all the features of the Comm-Plus 
as well as an internal 40 character- 
per-line printer. 


Options for TDD's: 

• external 8-hour battery pack. 

• shock resistant travel case. 

• ring detector with lamp flasher and 
remote flasher capability. 

• remote flasher module. 

COUPLER (TTY/ASCII) 

• Model A: Baudot only. $175.00 * 

• Model B: full Baudot/ASCli capability. 

$275.00 * 

• Both models are capable of 
operating wireless, remote flashers. 

All Cybertech productsareguaranteed 
for one year, parts and labour included. 



COMM-ONE 

COMM-PLUS 


COUPLER (TTY/ASCII) 


For more information, or to place 
an order, write or call your local 
distributor or: 


CYBER 


TECH |g 


160 Gibson Dr., Unit 5 
Markham, Ontario 
Canada 
L3R 3K1 

(416) 475-2082 (voice or TTY) 
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GRANVILLE REDMOND LIVES! 


Don't throw away your old films or home movies. If you have home movies about events in the deaf community or 
copies of films that portray deaf people or deafness, they represent a valuable treasure of our deaf history . 


by John Schuchman 



Cast from 1923 silent movie directed by Charlie Chaplin (kneeling with Fedora hat). Cranville Redmond wearing glasses and painter's 
smock. Adolph Menjou is in the photograph (moustache with paper in hand). 


Granville Redmond is alive and well at the Library of Con¬ 
gress in Washington, D.C. For older readers and art history 
buffs, the above statement might come as a shock since Red¬ 
mond, a prominent California artist who was deaf, died in 
1935. 

Although Redmond, a graduate of the California School for 
the Deaf, and a contemporary and friend of another deaf ar¬ 
tist, Douglas Tilden, in San Francisco, passed away nearly 50 
years ago in the middle of the Great Depression, it was a 
thrill for me to see him alive, signing and fingerspelling, 
through the magic of moving picture film. In addition to his 
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achievements as a landscape painter, Granville Redmond was 
the best known of a comparatively small group of deaf ac¬ 
tors who performed in the silent movies. For several years, 
I have investigated the history of the silent movies and the 
deaf community. My findings about the golden era of enter¬ 
tainment for deaf people will soon be published in the Jour¬ 
nal of American Culture. 

Through this research, I identified deaf persons who were 
active in the film industry during the silent movie era. More 
mature readers may remember such deaf actors as Redmond, 
Emerson Romero, Louis Weinberg, Carmen de Arcos and 


Albert Ballin. As a result I have compiled a fairly long list of 
films which include deaf persons or children of deaf parents, 
or which simply portray the topic of deafness as a part of 
the film story. This research was completed without the benefit 
of actually seeing the films themselves. 

Unfortunately, most of our silent film heritage has been 
destroyed. The silent movie era predates the use of the safe¬ 
ty film which is prevalent today. Hence, the highly flammable 
nitrate-based silent films have largely disappeared and only 
a comparatively small number of them have been preserved. 

I was not hopeful that many, if any, of these particular films 
of historical importance to the deaf community still existed. 

In the Spring of 1983, I began a search for the films. So 
far, I have found and viewed three films. Two of them in¬ 
cluded Granville Redmond. In A Woman of Paris, produced 
in 1923, Redmond appears for a total of about 10 seconds 
in a crowd scene. Unfortunately, I had to view all of the reels 
which were captioned in Bulgarian, but that is the nature of 
research. 

Much more important was the film, You'd Be Surprised, 
produced in 1926 and starring Raymond Griffith. In this film, 
Redmond had an important role in which he played the part 
of a hearing person pretending to be a deaf servant in order 
to capture a murderer. Redmond and Griffith both use sign 
and fingerspelling throughout the movie and I am convinced 


that this film will prove to be an important document of the 
movie industry's negative stereotyped ideas about "deaf and 
dumb" people during that era. 

Both films are in the moving picture research collection of 
the Library of Congress. The same collection includes another 
film, The Ne'er Do Well, produced in 1923, which included 
the now little-known son of deaf parents, Sydney Smith. View¬ 
ing these films reinforced my opinion of the importance of 
these movies in the preservation of a deaf history. It is one 
thing to read back issues of the Silent Worker or the Deaf 
Mutes Journal about deaf actors. It is quite different to ac¬ 
tually see them perform as did movie audiences in the 1920's. 
Most movie goers did not even realize that the actor was deaf! 
Hence you can understand the excitement I felt to see Gran¬ 
ville Redmond alive and well. 

At this point, I am trying to obtain permission from Para¬ 
mount Films, which still owns the film rights, to copy the film 
and bring it to Gallaudet College where it would be accessi¬ 
ble to other scholars and to the deaf community. This, brings 
me to the main point of this article. I need help from the 
deaf community to bring more films to the deafness collec¬ 
tion of the Gallaudet College Library. 

Last year Gilbert Eastman (from our drama department), 
myself, and others from Gallaudet College established the 
"George W. Veditz Film Collection" which is a part of the 



PICTURES AND THE DEAF 


By ALICE T. TERRY 


Emerson Romero, prominent in deaf theatre and captioned 
films, played in silent movies under the stage name Tommie 
Albert. 

With him is Carmen deAreas who appeared with him in 
Cuban silent movies for the Pan American Corp. 


Granville Redmond in Chaplin's A Dog's Life. 
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Louis Weinberg danced in vaudeville as David Marvel. He 
performed in a silent movie The Indian Prince. 


deafness collection in the College library and archives. We 
did this in order to emphasize the importance of film in our 
deaf heritage. The deaf community always has understood 
this importance. Residential schools used silent films before 
World War I and of course the National Association of the 
Deaf (NAD) through the leadership of its then-president, 
George Veditz, sponsored the creation of several films which 
would preserve sign language. The NAD generously gave 
these films to Gallaudet and they are now a part of the col¬ 
lection. As a part of the Gallaudet College Alumni Associa¬ 
tion Reunion in 1982, we produced a captioned videotape 
which uses footage from many of these films. The videotape, 
Our Priceless Gift is available from the Gallaudet College 
Library. 

However, we know that the deaf community made other 
films. For example, Ernest Marshall, an independent deaf film¬ 
maker from New York City, made several films after World 
War II. He also made films from footage of the marching 
bands from the old New York School for the Deaf. Marshall 
has permitted us to copy these films. In addition to Marshall's 
films, other deaf film producers produced movies with deaf 
casts aimed at deaf audiences. Films such as the Headless 
Avenger and The Selfish Mr. Tiggerly, produced by Alexander 
McDade, and Slow Fortune, produced by Clyde Cherrington, 
were advertised in the newspapers of the deaf community 
such as the Cavalier throughout the 1950's. 

Finally, there are home movies. Like most Americans, deaf 
people have preserved community and school events through 


movie cameras. These films are an important part of the deaf 
heritage. Most of us forget that we have film reels on shelves 
in our basements and attics as well as in filing cabinets of 
the local clubhouse. If you have any home movies which por¬ 
tray events in the deaf community or copies of commercial 
films which portray deaf people or deafness, I would like to 
hear from you. Do not send me any films. 



Granville Redmond and his wife. 


I would like to know what you have, the size of film 
(16mm, 8mm or Super 8), and whether you would be will¬ 
ing to give the film to Gallaudet College or to let us copy 
it. Again, we would use these films for educational and 
research purposes in order to add to our store of informa¬ 
tion about the history of the deaf community. You can con¬ 
tact me at the following address: John Schuchman, Depart¬ 
ment of History, Gallaudet College, 800 Florida Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D.C. 20002.* 


(Dr. Schuchman is the Dean of Academic Affairs at Gallaudet 
College. He is also the son of deaf parents, Harry and Florence 
Schuchman, formerly of Indianapolis, Ind.) 
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yes, yes, 

Nanette! 


by Ellen Beck 



Gail Ploman, first p/ace winner , MacDougall Creative Writing Awards , accepts her certificate , 
from Nanette Fahray at the 1983 MacDougall Creative Writing Awards Dinner. 


Nanette Fabray is well-known to 
many hearing TV viewers as "Grand¬ 
ma Romano" in the long-running CBS 
series, "One Day at a Time." Her 
employment at CBS is ironic given the 
fact that Fabray, although now hearing, 
lived most of her life with a moderate/ 
severe hearing loss, and was one of the 
first people to know of and promote 
the concept of the Line-21-type closed 
captioning system which CBS has con¬ 
sistently refused to use. She is on the 
Board of the National Captioning In¬ 
stitute and right now is working to get 
sponsors to caption more programs. 

Although she runs the risk of being 
fired, she publicly says CBS is misguid¬ 
ed in its policies on closed captioning, 
stating: "They are all wrong to wait." 
Who is this woman who speaks out 
against a powerful corporation because 
she trusts the value of her own per¬ 
sonal convictions as to right and 
wrong? 

Nanette Fabray is first of all a 
dedicated and award-winning actress 
with three Emmy Awards and a Tony 
Award to her credit. She is secondly a 
citizen who has devoted most of her 
spare time for the last 30 years to the 
attainment of equal rights for deaf peo¬ 
ple. No stranger to controversy and un¬ 
popular convictions, she spent the 
1960's battling the predominantly hear¬ 
ing administrators in the field of educa¬ 
tion of the deaf. She accused them of 
taking a superior attitude to deaf peo¬ 
ple, criticized them for not allowing 
total communication in schools for the 
deaf, and blamed them, not the stu¬ 
dents, for failures in school. 

She campaigned for 10 years to be 
allowed to use Sign Language on TV, 
becoming the first to do so on "The 
Carol Burnett Show" in 1968. She lob¬ 
bied, raised funds, made public ap¬ 
pearances. She used the power earned 
from her superlative talent to show the 
world that deaf people existed and 
demanded that a census be taken to 
determine how many. She has, to the 


best of her ability, attempted to destig- 
matize the words deaf, Sign Language 
and hearing aids to the general public. 

Born in 1920, in San Diego, Califor¬ 
nia, she began her career in vaudeville 
as "Baby Nanette," tapping and sing¬ 
ing her way to fame at four years old. 
Unknown to her, she had otosclerosis, 
a disease which gradually softens the 
bone around the inner ear. At the time 
she developed the disease it was in- 
cureable and progressive. The condi¬ 
tion affected her performance in high 
school, where she thought of herself as, 
"Not very bright." It did not,..however, 
stop her rising star. In the late 1930's, 
she won a role on Broadway, moving 
to New York where she continued her 


climb to the top of the musical com¬ 
edy profession. 

Fler first starring role was in the hit, 
Bloomer Girl in 1945. It was while 
she was appearing in this show that the 
reality of otosclerosis struck. She 
became so deaf that she could not hear 
the 40 piece orchestra. Finally she went 
to a doctor, not daring to tell any of 
her friends or family. The doctor misdi¬ 
agnosed her condition, telling the 
young star, "You will soon lose your 
hearing, then lose your speech and in 
five years you will be deaf and dumb." 

She went back to work the next day, 
continuing in her starring role and still 
not telling anyone of her predicament. 
"I kept this terrible secret to myself, and 
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altimoxe. 
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Photos by Dick Moore 
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everyday I waited to see if my hearing 
was less than the day before." 

The knowledge of impending deaf¬ 
ness is a terrifying prospect at best, but 
for Fabray, the terror was magnified in 
proportion to the heights she had 
achieved. Facing the loss of career, in¬ 
come, stardom, her fans, her family 
and friends, most of whom she be¬ 
lieved loved her for the "star" she was 
led her to an emotional collapse. "I 
had a breakdown and was put in a 
mental hospital for two years." The 
pressure of the situation also destroyed 
her first marriage to a man she prefers 
not to discuss. 

Recovery came after being reassured 
by another doctor that, although she 
was in fact losing her hearing, the pro¬ 
cess of the disease was slow. He told 
her she would never be "deaf and 
dumb." 

Soon she was back on Broadway, a 
better actress than ever before—the 
famous face even more expressive and 
now etched with the strength of a per¬ 
son who has encountered tragedy and 
loss, but who has also been able to 
conquer them. In 1947, she starred in 
High Button Shoes followed by a Tony 
Award winning performance in Love 
Life in 1949. 

In 1955 and 1956, she won three 
Emmy Awards for her gifted comedy 
performances in the classic TV series, 
"Caesar's Hour." She won all the ma¬ 
jor acting awards in her life during this 
period of encroaching deafness, and 
she still did not have amplification. The 
terrible stigma against hearing aids 
made her afraid to try them. 

The solution to her dilemma was a 
new operation called stapedectomy, a 
surgical procedure which replaces the 
softened stapes with a tiny wire or 
plastic substitute. The surgery restored 
her hearing and also gave her the con¬ 
fidence to win the man she loved, 
Ranald MacDougall, former president 
of the Screenwriters Guild. They mar¬ 
ried in 1957, and had a baby, Jamie, 
in 1958. But at what should have been 
the happiest time of her life, she sud¬ 
denly found herself deafer than ever 
before; the birth of the child had de¬ 
stroyed the work of the operation. 

There can be no over-estimation of 
the value of Ranald MacDougall in the 
life of Nanette Fabray. It was he whose 
faith and belief in the value of her deaf 
experience made her go public about 
her hearing loss, and it was his con¬ 


tinued support that kept her going. 

She began wearing hearing aids and 
going to lectures, meetings and parties 
of deaf people. She absorbed and 
learned and when she was ready, she 
used all the resources at her command 
to testify before the Congressional Sub¬ 
committee on a bill to authorize pre¬ 
school and early education programs 
for handicapped children. Because of 
this testimony, more funds than ex¬ 
pected were allocated, including 
money for a national census on the 
handicapped. 

Since that time, Nanette Fabray has 
had two successful operations and is 
completely hearing. She has not, how¬ 
ever, removed herself from the deaf 


world. Her greatest contribution in re¬ 
cent years has been the establishment 
of the MacDougall Creative Writing 
Awards at Gallaudet College. The 
$2000 annual fund, set up to honor the 
memory of her husband, Ranald who 
died in 1973, is her way of showing 
support and encouragement to young 
deaf writers who are breaking into a 
field that, with rare exceptions, has 
been historically closed to deaf people. 
She is encouraging the young writers 
of Gallaudet, in much the same way 
that Ranald MacDougall encouraged 
and supported her—by believing in the 
capability of deaf people to express 
themselves, and by giving them a 
forum in which to do so. ■ 


Excerpts from the Testimony 
of Nanette Fabray Before 
House Subcommittee, 

July 16, 1968 

I have reason to know that this kind 
of appearance, this open admission 
of a hearing handicap, affects my 
work in show business. Yet here I 
am, making that admission again , as 
I have done publicly for nearly 10 
years now. 

No one who appears here can tell 
you what it is precisely, that we are 
talking about . . . How many hear¬ 
ing handicapped are there in the 
U.S .? Unknown. How many im¬ 
paired speech cases ? Unknown. 
Where are they located—which 
states, cities have the greatest need ? 
Unknown. How many Rubella chil¬ 
dren are now entering our school 
systems ? Unknown ... I propose 
that , as part of this billseparately 
funded, or as side by side legislation 
with it, a national census be taken 
on the handicappedall ages / all 
classes . . . 

The gentleman accompanying me 
today (Herb Larson) . . . totally deaf 
and a teacher . . . Two master's and 
a Doctorate in Philosophy . . . Na¬ 
tionally known among the deaf 
community , as a teacher, an in¬ 
novator in what has become the 
science of Sign Language and a good 
citizen . . . Will not, however, be 
utilized in any way . . . unless pro¬ 
visions are made to do so in connec¬ 
tion with this legislation ... He 
stands for many . . . their opinions, 
and they have qualified opinions— 
their advice, and they have much 
advice to give us—is neither sought, 
nor wantednor welcomedin many 
areas of this country. As my second 
proposal for your consideration . . . 


I ask to require as a condition of the 
awarding of the initial fifty planning 
grants . . . and all subsequent grants 
. . . that no otherwise qualified per¬ 
son shall be excluded from these 
experimental early education pro¬ 
grams because they themselves are 
handicapped . . . and further . . . 
to require those engaging in these 
programs that they consult the 
qualified handicap in developing 
these programs. 

If I were a professional hearing 
educator in this field . . . and said 
aloud and publicly what I now in¬ 
tend to say to you, I would immedi¬ 
acy find myself barred from employ¬ 
ment in well over ninty percent of 
the total establishments for the 
education of the hearing handi¬ 
capped in this country . . . and 
what I have to say is , that the time 
has come for strict oralism to cease 
blocking attempts to introduce other 
forms of communication into the 
field of educating the handi¬ 
capped . . . Sign language is not on¬ 
ly a sophisticated language with great 
flexibility and exactness, it is in many 
ways a more powerful and graphic 
method of self expression than any 
other known ... Is such a lan¬ 
guage—with such an infinite range, 
with such a capability of expres¬ 
sion—is such a form of communica¬ 
tion to be denied its proper part in 
the education of these children with 
profound hearing loss ? As my third 
and final proposal to this distin¬ 
guished committee ... I ask that 
manual communication—specifical¬ 
ly and particularly sign language and 
fingerspelling—be required study for 
paid personnel engaging in this work 
and that they be encouraged to use 
it where necessary to establish com¬ 
plete communication, b 
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The Voice of Deaf People: 

Historical Perspective 

of the NAD and State Associations 


As President of the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf, it is stimulating for me 
to take this time during the year in 
which State Associations hold their 
biennial conventions to recapitulate the 
development of the NAD as a national 
consumer organization of, for and by 
deaf people and to discuss the role of 
State Associations as advocates for the 
betterment of educational, rehabilita¬ 
tion, employment and social opportu¬ 
nities of deaf people in their respective 
states. 

Our history is full of rich experiences 
of many deaf individuals and friends of 
deaf people who played important 
roles in the growth and development 
of the National Association of the Deaf 
and our State Associations of the deaf. 
Jack Gannon has given us a full ac¬ 
count of these exciting developments 
in his book, Deaf Heritage, which was 
published by the NAD in 1980. 

Dr. Mervin D. Garretson, currently 
chairperson of the NAD Speaker's 
Bureau, provided us an outline on the 
historical perspective of the NAD and 
suggested some ideas on how a State 
Association can develop into a strong 
consumer advocacy organization on a 
statewide basis. Dr. Albert T. Pimentel 
and Gary W. Olsen also did a fine job 
describing the NAD programs and ser¬ 
vices in the first Annual Report for 1981 
and 1982, which provides a brief over¬ 
view of the many activities of the NAD 
on behalf of its constituency. In this 
paper I will give you an overview of 
the NAD and then discuss the role of 
State Associations and how we can 
enhance greater involvement of deaf 
people in the consumer advocacy and 
leadership activities that will impact the 
quality of lives of deaf people in 
America. 

Overview of the National Association 
of the Deaf 

Before 1880, deaf people did not 
have any formal organization on a na¬ 
tional basis although Gallaudet College 
was already in existence and a number 


by T. Alan Hurwitz 

of State Associations including the Em¬ 
pire State Association of the Deaf and 
the New England Association of Gal¬ 
laudet College Alumni were organized 
to focus primarily on school alumni ac¬ 
tivities. Gallaudet College was originally 
named the national Deaf-Mute College 
as a division of the Columbia Institu¬ 
tion for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb and signed into law by President 
Abraham Lincoln amidst the Civil War. 

In those days the terms "deaf and 
dumb" and "deaf-mute" were accep¬ 
table to the general population. It 
meant not being able to hear nor use 
voice to speak. It is interesting to note 
that in 1901 the second president of 
the NAD, Edwin A. Hodgson, a print¬ 
ing instructor at the American School 
for the Deaf, published the Deaf-Mute's 
journal which was the foremost 
publication of its kind. It was not until 
later in the mid 1930's that deaf peo¬ 
ple began to resent the term "dumb" 
and perceived that it can be interpreted 
to mean dumbness or inability to think 
or act like a responsible person. Grad¬ 
ually, the "dumb" term was dropped 
as suggested by deaf people themselves 
even though this term is still widely 
used in other countries throughout the 
world. 

Still in 1983, there are many people 
who are ignorant or unknowledgeable 
about deafness and continue to label 
deaf people as "deaf and dumb" or 
"deaf-mute." This stereotyping tenden¬ 
cy often hinders deaf people from earn¬ 
ing a meaningful living and leading a 
full life in their own rightful way. This 
is what the NAD and State Associations 
are all about. 

The NAD is a consumer advocacy 
organization which is primarily charged 
with a responsibility to increase aware¬ 
ness to the general population about 
the positive aspects of deafness. The 
role of the NAD is to organize deaf 
people and advocate the rights of deaf 
people. This mission cannot be suc¬ 
cessful without the involvement and 
participation of deaf people in these 


consumer advocacy activities on local, 
state and national levels. 

In 1880 a resolution was passed at 
the international conference on educa¬ 
tion of the deaf in Milan, Italy, to for¬ 
bid all teachers of the deaf from using 
sign language with deaf children in 
schools for the deaf. The teachers and 
administrators at the conference felt 
that sign language was detrimental to 
the development of speech of deaf 
children and, also, harmful to their 
learning behavior. There were no deaf 
teachers at the conference and deaf 
people were not consulted about this 
matter before the resolution was 
passed. This resolution disturbed the 
deaf people in America a great deal, 
and in the summer of 1880 a group of 
about 143 deaf leaders from several 
parts of the country convened in Cin¬ 
cinnati to organize the first National 
Convention of the Deaf-Mutes to ad¬ 
dress the concerns of deaf people in 
America and to advocate their rights to 
live their lives as individuals. 

For the next seventy years other 
problems emerged. One problem was 
that deaf people were having trouble 
getting good jobs, and getting promo¬ 
tions. They were always told that they 
needed to be able to use the tele¬ 
phone, or to be able to talk to hearing 
co-workers. Another problem was that 
some officials were questioning 
whether deaf people should be 
allowed to drive cars. The assumption 
was that since they could not hear, 
deaf people might be unsafe drivers. 
These problems were addressed by the 
NAD and slowly attitudes begin to 
become a little more positive about the 
abilities of deaf people. 

The NAD also attempted to be in¬ 
volved in a variety of legislative issues 
as they impacted the lives of deaf peo¬ 
ple. The NAD was instrumental in in¬ 
fluencing the Civil Service to relax 
its job entry requirements for deaf peo¬ 
ple by allowing them to take a different 
examination commensurate with their 
cultural and language experiences. 
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It was difficult for the NAD to do a 
great deal more for deaf people 
because the NAD had no money or 
staff to carry out the mandates of deaf 
people; NAD was virtually a volunteer 
organization. Its leaders and member¬ 
ship could contribute only so much 
time up to a point; they had full time 
jobs, families to take care of, and often 
were involved in many other activities 
in their local communities. It was dif¬ 
ficult for the NAD to increase its 
membership because there was no 
structure for deaf people from local 
towns and states to relate to the mis¬ 
sions of the NAD. 

The Early Days of State Associations 

During the early 1900's, deaf people 
were not very mobile. It took many 
days to travel to places by wagon and 
trains. Airplanes were new; no one 
ever dreamed that they would become 
the primary means for long distance 
travel. Many deaf people limited their 
travels to nearby towns for social pur¬ 
poses. Television was beginning to 
emerge, but generally deaf people 
were isolated in their home areas and 


did not know much about what was 
happening elsewhere. 

For many years State Associations 
met infrequently and generally nothing 
much happened between school reun¬ 
ions. Over a period of time, as deaf 
people moved from one state to 
another, they brought different needs 
and concerns to their new State 
Associations which broadened the 
views and missions of the State 
Associations. 

Gradually, but slowly, some State 
Associations began to focus on other 
issues related to employment, rehabili¬ 
tation and welfare needs of deaf peo¬ 
ple in their states. Educational issues 
and loyalty to their alma mater con¬ 
tinued to be the prevailing motives for 
bringing concerned alumni and other 
deaf people together in State Associa¬ 
tion meetings and school reunions. 
Many State Associations continued to 
have problems in addressing needs of 
deaf people on a statewide basis. There 
was no structure for deaf people to ad¬ 
vocate their special needs as statewide 
organizations. 


Over a period of time, we saw some 
progress in society, which enabled deaf 
people to become involved in organ¬ 
ized activities. Transportation was 
becoming more modern and faster 
than before. Deaf people traveled more 
frequently and participated in sports ac¬ 
tivities and attended church conven¬ 
tions. Deaf clubs were formed and 
many loyal members contributed many 
hours to operate their clubs for deaf 
people. Televisions became a necessi¬ 
ty in many homes of deaf people. 
Although there were no interpreters or 
captions on TV until recently, deaf peo¬ 
ple seemed to enjoy watching TV pro¬ 
grams, especially when there was a lot 
of action in the programs. The emer¬ 
gence of captioned movie films funded 
through the federal government had a 
tremendous impact on the lives of 
many deaf people; it made them more 
aware of the larger society. The Na¬ 
tional Theatre of the Deaf brought 
greater awareness and sensitivity to the 
aspects of deafness in the general 
population. 



MINICOMII by Ultratec... 

It can go anywhere you can 


Ultratec, Inc. has 
redesigned the popular 
MINICOM to bring 
you the MINICOM II. 


Now, hearing impaired persons 
save $20 with the new 
Ultratec rebate! 

HL. Any hearing impaired person who 
buys a new MINICOM II for his or 
her own use may apply for a $20 
rebate from Ultratec. Limit one rebate 
per customer. Rebate application 
^ included with purchase. 

Order your MINICOM II today! 


• New microcircuit design ^ 

• Full-size easy-touch keyboard 

• Clear 20-character display 

• AC adapter 

• Rechargeable batteries 

• One-year warranty 


Please send me 

MINICOM ll(s) at $159 each (plus $5 shipping and insurance)’ 
MINICOM II carrying case(s) at $9.95 each 
■"California residents add appropriate sales tax. 

I enclose a check for $_ 
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Acct #_Exp. date 
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MINICOM II gives you reliable MINICOM 
performance at a new low price. Only $159! 

Optional vinyl carrying case available for $9.95 
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WEITBRECHT COMMUNICATIONS, INC 

655 Skyway Suite 2i0 • San Carlo s California 94020 
• TDD <415) 592162) • Voice (415) 592 1622 


Phone. 
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Introducing COM 2000... only $ 219 
and packed with features 



Never before has so little money bought so much TDD 


Until now, you had to pay $400 to $800 for a TDD with the six 
important features COM 2000 gives you for only $219. 

1. Full 4-row keyboard, 

like a regular typewriter. Most TDD's only have three-row key¬ 
boards which combine letters and numbers on the same keys. 

2. Full 32-character display, 

so you can see a larger portion of your outgoing and incom¬ 
ing messages at one glance. Two modes of display: right to 
left or left to right. 

3. Printer interface, 

allows for connection of hard copy printer. 

4. Built-in rechargeable batteries 
are included (not an extra option). Allows you 
to use COM 2000 anywhere. 

5. Exceptionally durable enclosure 
is attractive and will complement your room 
decor. 

6. Full one-year warranty, 

covers parts and labor. 

Compare the new COM 2000, feature by fea¬ 
ture, to any other TDD you can find. Clearly, 
nothing else gives you so much quality and 
performance for so little money. 


To receive a new, color brochure or to place an order, 
please contact your local PCI Sentry distributor or return 
the coupon to: 

PRECISION CONTROLS, INC. 

5 Thomas Road South 
Hawthorne, New Jersey 07506 

or dial our TDD and voice number: (201) 423-0800 



pCI SENTRY™ 

£ Precision Controls, Inc. 

Please send 

□ Color brochure □ New COM 2000(s) @ $219 
(includes shipping) 

Include check or money order payable to 
PRECISION CONTROLS, INC. 
or charge □ VISA □ MASTERCARD: 

Exp. date:_ 

Number__ 


NAME (please print)_ 
ADDRESS_ 


CITY/STATE/ZIP _ 
SIGNATURE_ 






Reorganization of the NAD 

In 1956 a group of leading deaf peo¬ 
ple from 20 states met in Fulton, 
Missouri, to talk about the NAD's pro¬ 
blems and needs. It was decided that 
the NAD must be reorganized to allow 
more deaf people from local and state 
levels to be represented at the NAD 
conventions in a similar pattern as the 
United States House of Representatives. 

Thus.the NAD became a federation 
of State Associations. Each State 
Association, through its cooperative 
agreement with the NAD, would send 
a number of representatives in propor¬ 
tion to its membership to the Council 
of Representatives at biennial NAD 
conventions. During conventions all 
members including representatives, 
board members and other convention 
attendees would have the opportunity 
to participate in a General Assembly to 
deliberate on broad issues and con¬ 
cerns of deaf people. The Council of 


Representatives would then follow 
through on recommendations of the 
General Assembly and establish con¬ 
vention mandates for the NAD. 

In 1964, it was realized that, 
although the NAD now had a structure 
and a cooperative relationship with 
State Associations, it was still a volun¬ 
tary organization; it lacked funds to hire 
staff to carry out its mandates. It so hap¬ 
pened that a courageous young man, 
Frederick C. Schreiber, who was work¬ 
ing as a linotype operator at the 
Government Printing Office (GPO) in 
Washington, D.C. and was serving as 

a Secretary-Treasurer of the NAD, 
shared a dream that the NAD could 
become a powerful consumer 
organization of deaf people. 

Even though he had a good paying 
job and a family with four young 
children, Fred Schreiber decided that 
he would leave his GPO job and work 
for the NAD as its first Executive 


Microcomputer Graphic Memory limitation problem solved. 

Micro-Interpreter I 

Perhaps the most valuable microcomputer software of the year! 

For teachers, interpreters, and anyone interested in American Sign Language (ASL). 


Micro-Interpreter I 

(The finger speller) features: 

'Instant conversion of English letters to ASL 
letters.(American Sign Language) 

'Instant conversion of English words to ASL 
with or without captions. 

'Word conversion on cue. 

'Learning comprehension with immediate 
scoring (forteaching purposes). 

'Speed control (initially about 4 hand signs 
are flashed in every second). 

'Available for Apple Ik Apple ILPIus and 
Apple lle.<(48K). 

Micro-Interpreter I 

Package contains: 

*A 5 1 /4” Floppy Diskette. 

'A User Friendly and easy to understand 
Manual. 

Micro-Interpreter I was developed by 

Dr. A. Tolu Honary at the University of Northern Iowa. 





To order send Check or Money Order to: 
Microtech Consulting Company 
P.O.Box 521 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 

Please send me - package(s)of 

Micro-Interpreter I at $49.95 each. 


Please add $2.00 for handling (UPS 
delivery guaranteed). 

Available in U.S. and Canada only. 

Method of Payment 
-Check -Money Order 


Secretary at a very low pay. He had 
vision and was confident that NAD 
could raise money to accomplish its 
objectives. He was successful in secur¬ 
ing grants from the federal government 
for specific projects. He started with an 
annual budget of $45,000 and was able 
to hire a part time secretary, and rent 
a small space in Washington, D.C. He 
initiated a Census on Deaf People and 
organized sign language instruction 
classes for hearing people throughout 
the country. He applied for a grant to 
start the Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf and was instrumental in the estab¬ 
lishment of the Professional Rehabilita¬ 
tion Workers with the Adult Deaf, 
which is now known as the American 
Deafness and Rehabilitation Associa¬ 
tion. He dreamed of NAD's making a 
lot of money, so he designed and 
developed a publishing business for the 
NAD. The business sold many books 
and made a lot of money for the NAD. 
Many State Associations have con¬ 
tributed to the sale of these books to 
people in their states. NAD grew and 
developed into a strong and viable na¬ 
tional consumer organization of deaf 
people. They had to move to larger 
space several times and had to hire 
more people to work for the NAD. 

Today NAD is a big business and 
operates on an annual budget of at 
least two million dollars. It has approx¬ 
imately 50 staff workers and owns a 
three story building. Other national 
organizations serving deaf people 
moved into the building and lease 
space from the NAD; now the entire 
building is filled with entirely deafness- 
related organizations. Our present ex¬ 
ecutive director, Albert T. Pimentel, is 
now concerned with the lack of space 
for its present and future needs so he 
is currently exploring possibilities for 
another larger building. 

In 1978 the NAD opened a Branch 
Office in Indianapolis as a means to ex¬ 
tend services to State Associations. The 
branch office concept was the brain 
child of the Committee on Services 
to State Associations which was also 
instrumental in the development of a 
handbook on a variety of organiza¬ 
tional issues for State Associations. Gary 
W. Olsen was subsequently hired as 
the first Assistant Executive Director for 
State Affairs and became Director of 
the NAD Branch Office. The NAD 
through the Branch Office provides 
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The new MINIPRINT.. .$299 

So you’ll remember every word 

The all-new Ultratec MINIPRINT is a printing TDD that is 
easy to use anywhere. Use it at home to record important 
messages. To take it with you, just snap on the hard cover, 
pick up the handle and go. MINIPRINT features a clear 
20-character blue-green display, a full-size easy-touch 
keyboard, built-in batteries, AC adapter, and a 24-character 
thermal printer that snaps in and out for easy service. A roll 
of printer paper and the AC adapter store neatly inside the 
MINIPRINT for easy travel. All these features cost only $299. 
One-year warranty. Additional options available. 

Hearing impaired persons save $20! 

Any hearing impaired person who buys a new MINIPRINT or 
MINICOM II for his or her own use may apply for a $20 rebate from 
Ultratec. To receive your rebate check, complete the application in¬ 
cluded with your purchase. Limit one rebate per customer. 

P.0. Box 4062 
Madison , Wl 53711 
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The new MINICOM II..$159 

It can go anywhere you can 

We have redesigned the popular MINICOM to bring you 
the same reliable performance at a new low price. 
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a full-size keyboard, a 20-character blue-green display, AC 
adapter, built-in batteries, and uses the latest in microcircuit 
technology. MINICOM II costs only $159. One-year war¬ 
ranty. Optional vinyl carrying case, $9.95. 

Order your MINIPRINT or MINICOM II today. 


Please send me 

_MINIPRINT(s) at $299 each (plus $10 shipping and insurance)* 

_ MINICOM ll(s) at $159 each (plus $5 shipping and insurance)* 

_ MINICOM II case(s) at $9.95 each* 
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Acct #___ Exp. dat< 

Signature ___ 
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leadership training programs to deaf 
people on a regional basis. It also coor¬ 
dinates regional conferences and na¬ 
tional biennial conventions of the 
NAD. NAD collaborated with the 
Massachusetts State Association of the 
Deaf to establish a Diagnostics, Evalua¬ 
tion and Adjustment Facilities, Inc. for 
deaf individuals with severe problems 
in vocational development and inde¬ 
pendent living skills. NAD is currently 
working with several states to help 
them establish their state home offices. 
Today 50 states plus the District of Col¬ 
umbia, Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico 
are affiliated with the NAD. 

By the virtue of NAD's belief that 
deaf people are capable of learning 
new job skills it has been successful in 
providing job training through the 
Comprehensive Employment Training 
Act, now known as the Job Training 
Partnership Act. The NAD manages the 
JTPA at both the Home Office in Silver 
Spring and the Branch Office in In¬ 
dianapolis. It is hoped that State 
Associations which aspire to establish 
their State Association home offices will 
be able to emulate these model train¬ 
ing programs in their respective states. 

NAD is presently and actively in¬ 
volved in many critical legislative ac¬ 
tivities. NAD operates a Legal Defense 
Fund which is designed to pursue litiga¬ 
tion cases related to deafness. NAD has 
played crucial and key roles in influen¬ 
cing the development of federally fund¬ 
ed programs, e.g., captioned movie 
films, Model Secondary School for the 
Deaf, National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf, National Leadership Training 
Program of California State University 
at Northridge, four regional post¬ 
secondary programs for the deaf and 
the National Captioning Institute. NAD 
was instrumental in the development 
of important programs and organiza¬ 
tions like the Junior NAD, Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf, Council of 
Organizations Serving the Deaf, Com¬ 
munication Skills Program and several 
international efforts including the 
World Federation of the Deaf. 

NAD publishes two major publica¬ 
tions The Deaf American and the 
Broadcaster. The Deaf American is a 
professional journal which contains ar¬ 
ticles about deafness and deaf people. 
The Broadcaster is a newspaper tabloid 
which is designed to meet the needs 
of deaf readership and is part of the 


membership benefit for regular State 
Associations members who become 
Regular Members of the NAD by pay¬ 
ing their NAD quota dues through their 
respective State Associations. NAD also 
strives to keep the general public in¬ 
formed about the positive aspects of 
deafness and deaf people through 
other means, e.g., letters, brochures, TV 
and radio spot news, publication of 
books on deafness and sign language, 
representation at other organizational 
conferences and conventions. 

NAD also has a long-term commit¬ 
ment to the development of deaf youth 
through the Junior NAD and the Na¬ 
tional Association for Hearing Impaired 
College Students. NAD has sponsored 
an annual Youth Leadership Camp 
(YLC) for young deaf high school stu¬ 
dents from many different schools all 
over the country since 1969. Presently 
the camp is situated in the rugged 
country by a beautiful lake in Pengilly, 
Minnesota. NAD is contemplating ex¬ 
panding the YLC into regional YLC 
camps in the near future. Just recently, 
the NAD in collaboration with the Na¬ 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
established a full-time position for a 
Director of the Routh Relations Pro¬ 
gram. We feel that it is crucial for NAD 
and State Associations people to be 
continuously involved in the leadership 
training of our young deaf people to 
prepare them for the leadership roles 
of tomorrow. 

Development of State Associations 

Some State Associations are now 
dealing with legislative matters con¬ 
cerning deaf people as they relate to 
education employment rehabilitation, 
mental health, interpreting services, 
and other support service needs. Many 
State Associations have organized deaf 
awareness activities to sensitize the 
general population about positive 
aspects of deafness and supported 
teaching sign language training pro¬ 
grams for the public. 

A number of State Associations 
played a key role in the establishment 
of statewide commissions on deafness 
and the hearing-impaired to study the 
problems and needs of deaf people 
and to coordinate improved social ser¬ 
vices to deaf people. 

State Associations participated in the 
development and establishment of in¬ 
terpreter referral services and training 
interpreters. They provide forums on 


deafness and deaf people to the gener¬ 
al population. They act as watchdogs 
on state legislations as they impact on 
the rehabilitation, education and social 
services for deaf people. Some of them 
even monitor state legislators and pre¬ 
pare legislative bills for action. A num- 
v ber of State Associations work with 
parent organizations to help new 
parents of deaf children and their 
families to learn how to raise their deaf 
children. 

As a result of the willingness and 
commitment on the part of State Asso¬ 
ciations to expand their leadership roles 
in a variety of statewide issues as they 
impact the lives of deaf people, NAD 
has been called upon to provide lead¬ 
ership training programs to deaf peo¬ 
ple who have potential to become 
good leaders but never had the oppor¬ 
tunity to do so. 

We see that deaf people in local and 
state organizations now have stronger 
and larger political voices in their re¬ 
spective communities. We see more 
deaf people serving on school boards 
and policy and advisory committees in 
various governmental and public agen¬ 
cies. Nowadays we see deaf people be¬ 
coming successful as employees in 
business, industry, education and 
government. Even a number of them 
have become engineers, scientists, ac¬ 
countants, lawyers, medical doctors, 
psychologists, dentists, computer pro¬ 
grammers, art directors, designers, and 
many more professional accomplish¬ 
ments. More and more deaf people are 
receiving advanced degrees and as¬ 
suming higher administrative respon¬ 
sibility in their employment. 

State Associations have developed 
stronger membership representation 
within the NAD and have impacted on 
the direction of the NAD with respect 
to its overall goals in the betterment of 
the lives of deaf people, e.g., full ac¬ 
cessibility, full participation in citizen¬ 
ship, quality of education for all deaf 
persons, more employment and in¬ 
creased work mobility, quality human 
services for deaf people, flexibility in 
communication modes among all deaf 
persons and greater awareness of 
deafness and deaf people among all 
Americans. Without strong State Asso¬ 
ciations the NAD cannot effectively 
pursue these goals. The structure within 
the NAD has allowed all deaf people 
to have input into the deliberations of 
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issues of deafness and deaf people. 

For example, a deaf person who is 
a member of a local deaf club may 
raise an issue, e.g., discrimination in 
employment to membership at the 
club. The club may elect to advocate 
an end to this discrimination as it may 
affect many other deaf individuals in 
the state and elsewhere. The club then 
proposes a resolution to this effect to 
its respective State Association which 
may then adopt a resolution to bring 
the issue to the attention of the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf. 

The NAD has developed a means by 
which.a State Association can share its 
resolutions or concerns with its neigh¬ 
boring State Associations in a region. 
Presently there are four NAD regions 
with approximately 12-14 states per 
region. Each region holds a regional 
conference in the fall or spring just 
before the next NAD convention fol¬ 
lowing their respective State Associa¬ 
tion conventions. The resolutions and 
issues submitted by State Associations 
to their respective regional conferences 
are deliberated. Then resolutions from 
regional conferences are adopted and 
presented to the NAD convention for 
its consideration and action. 

This system has allowed more repre¬ 
sentation of deaf people in America in 
the deliberation of issues and concerns 
as they relate to deafness and deaf peo¬ 
ple. It is also through this representa¬ 
tion that deaf people, through their 
local and state affiliation, have more 
direct impact on the directions and 
operations of the NAD. 

The NAD will start a new training 
program for State Association officers 
and we expect that it will help many 
officers to be better prepared for the 
rigors of State Association leadership. 
The first training program will be held 
in Denver, Colorado this fall. If it proves 
to be successful, we hope to expand 
it into regional training programs in the 
future. 

NAD's Role in Politics 

NAD has long recognized the fact 
that it is politically difficult to lobby or 
advocate the interests of deaf people 
on Capitol Hill. Our numbers have 
long been too small for the Congress 
to be concerned with. There is a long 
history of infighting among organiza¬ 
tions in the deaf community about a 
variety of issues; Congresspersons were 
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not impressed with our inability to 
work together. NAD decided that 
something must be done. In January, 
1983, NAD decided to collaborate with 
the Council on Education of the Deaf 
to organize a coalition of 11 national 
organizations with strong interest in 
public policy issues concerning 
deafness. 

The Council of Organizational Rep¬ 
resentatives meets on a monthly basis 
to develop cohesiveness among organi¬ 
zations of and for the deaf regarding 
public policy matters through coalition 
by (a) setting up a legislative network 
and (b) establishing an ongoing com¬ 
munication network among these or¬ 
ganizations. 

The Council is charged with respon¬ 
sibility to identify the major areas of 
legislative interest of each of the 
organizations by (a) clarifying what cur¬ 
rent legislative and regulatory issues en¬ 
tail agreement of all of the organiza¬ 
tions of the coalition, and (b) introduc¬ 
ing new legislative matters which might 
be promoted by the coalition. Alex¬ 
ander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, by the way, is a strong advocate 
of the legislative coalition concept and 
has made a commitment to take an ac¬ 
tive role in it; in fact, the President of 
AGBAD was the chairperson of the first 
coalition conference and has offered 
his services to coordinate the coalition 
activities until a permanent staff is 
secured for this. 

The Future 

NAD still has a long way to go. Our 
problems with deafness will never go 
away; they only become more com¬ 
plex as we find new solutions to alle¬ 
viate problems of our deafness. Aware¬ 
ness and education of the public about 
deafness and deaf people will continue 
to be high priorities. We must continue 
to search for ways and means to 
greater involvement of deaf people in 
consumer advocacy and policy-making 
efforts. 

The Council of Representatives of the 
1982 NAD convention has called for 
the concept of Fulton Conference 
Revisited to take another look at how 
the NAD can be restructured to allow 
greater involvement of deaf people in 
the consumer advocacy movement. 
The dream of the 1956 Fulton Con¬ 
ference has been partially realized. We 
have been successful in setting up a 
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federation of State Associations, but we 
have not succeeded in establishing a 
network with local clubs and service 
agencies for deaf people. 

Some states have managed to set up 
a network with local organizations, but 
there are many unserved deaf people, 
e.g., deaf women, deaf minority peo¬ 
ple, multihandicapped deaf people and 
many others who have been educa¬ 
tionally and socially deprived and have 
not achieved their highest level of 
aspiration. This will be the main focus 
for the next NAD convention in 
Baltimore in 1984. 

The theme for the convention will be 
"Greater Involvement through New 
Directions and Structure." A board 
study committee has been instituted to 
present a conceptual framework that 
may address the above issues and con¬ 
cerns to the Council of Representatives 
in Baltimore and the development of 
new directions and structure will take 
place throughout the next administra¬ 
tion. We should then be ready to im¬ 
plement the new structure at the 1986 
NAD convention in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

We also established other board 
study teams to address other issues that 
are related to the overall structure of 
the NAD: public relations, membership 
promotion, talent search, resources, 
development, fundraising and services 
to State Associations. I have learned in 
the hard way that NAD is a "never- 
finished" business; it is something like 
chopping down a huge tree and not 
seeing the benefits of a befallen tree 
until many years later. The rewards are 
intrinsic and it takes a lot of patience 
and perseverance to effectuate positive 
changes in the lives of deaf people. 
NAD cannot do it alone. We need you 
to become involved in these important 
missions. ■ 



(Dr. Hurwitz is the President of the 
NAD.) 



One day a deaf person at a party commented, or rather lamented I, that the hearing people at the party were not 
signing as they spoke only by voice to each other; leaving deaf people out of their conversation. I was at that kind of 
party many times - and I, too, have noticed that same thing. Once a hearing woman told me in sign that the deaf people 
signed too fast for the hearing people to understand. She lamented that the deaf people did not use their voice so that 
she could participate in the conversation. This bit of irony is at times unsettling because it seems that deaf people with 
their limited growth in speech could never perfect their speech; whereas hearing people have been known to perfect 
their signing skills. 

Here is an article contributed by a deaf man who poses questions and offers suggestions on how the conversation 
between hearing people who also sign can include deaf people. Anyone who has ideas, suggestions, or other perspective 
on this same issue is very much welcome to contribute an article in the "In Communication" section of the Deaf American. 
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"WILL YOU PLEASE SIGN?" 

by Carl Earwood, RSC 


The question "Will you please 
sign?" is often asked by deaf persons 
of people who know how to sign. Un¬ 
fortunately, we also often have to ask 
interpreters this question. It is most 
puzzling that, whema deaf person is 
present, an interpreter often forgets to 
utilize acquired manual communica¬ 
tion skills to sign. I am not suggesting 
that the interpreter should assume the 
responsibility of interpreting the conver¬ 
sation, but merely that he or she sign 
on a courteous individual basis. 

This article presents some of the feel¬ 
ings of deaf persons who are frustrated 
and annoyed by this "forgetfulness" on 
the part of professional interpreters. 
Why is this memory lapse such a com¬ 
mon occurrence? What can be done? 
Let us see if we can unfold some 
causes and suggest some cures. 

I. Why is This Happening? 

The first assumption is that it has not 
yet become "natural" for interpreters 
to sign when in the presence of a deaf 
person. We understand that it may take 
time to develop a habit of signing when 
a deaf person is present. However, this 
is an issue concerning even the most 
experienced interpreter. In many in¬ 
stances, those who hold a CSC are in¬ 


cluded in this group of people who 
neglect to sign. It seems apparent and 
also logical that a professional inter¬ 
preter should have the consideration 
and insight to sign when in the com¬ 
pany of a deaf person. 

In addition, it would seem that the 
education one acquired would have in¬ 
fluence in shaping an interpreter's 
habit. Perhaps we are not successful in 
training interpreters to develop the at¬ 
titude that they should sign when a 
deaf person is present. Proper attitude 
is a very important part of an inter¬ 
preter's character, and it may be that 
we are failing to instill and develop this 
attitude. Why is this so? Common 
remarks such as "it is not natural yet," 
"lack of training," and "the lack of at¬ 
titude development in this aspect" in¬ 
dicate that attitude development/mod¬ 
ification should have immediate 
priority. 

II. Why Should One Sign? 

Before any progress can be made to 
enhance communication, the inter¬ 
preter needs to recognize the problem 
and desire a behavorial change. It is 
not fair nor necessary for the deaf per¬ 
son to be excluded from a conversa¬ 
tion even if he/she is not originally part 


of the discussion. When hearing peo¬ 
ple are within earshot they can join in 
a conversation just by eavesdropping 
or simply from innocently overhearing 
voices. 

A good example of this was il¬ 
lustrated at a luncheon recently. There 
were a few deaf people mingling 
together and several hearing people, 
most of whom knew sign language 
very well. During the course of this lun¬ 
cheon, it was apparent the only in¬ 
dividuals who were signing consistently 
were the deaf people. 

The hearing people signed only if 
having a personal conversation with a 
deaf person. However, as soon as the 
conversation was over, the hearing per¬ 
son' stopped signing and began talking 
to other hearing persons. It was impos¬ 
sible for the deaf persons to join in new 
conversations when the hands of the 
hearing people were more involved in 
the potato chips and dip than in keep¬ 
ing an open flow of communication. 

It is my belief that this is a problem 
of attitudes. We need to develop a 
course and instill awareness in our in¬ 
terpreters of the concept that they need 
to acquire sensitivity to utilize sign at 
all times when in the presence of deaf 
persons. 
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This does not mean that an inter¬ 
preter must sign when there are no 
deaf people present. But if circum¬ 
stances begin to involve a deaf person, 
it should be natural for interpreters to 
begin signing. "Oh, but I didn't know 
you were here" is the usual response. 
And this is acceptable and understood 
when it is unknown that a deaf person 
has walked into the room. The prob¬ 
lem arises when a deaf person's pres¬ 
ence is evident but no effort is made 
to include that person in the conver¬ 
sation. The most peculiar fact to com¬ 
prehend is when the deaf person is in 
full view and the interpreter still 
"forgets" to sign. "Oh I'm sorry I 
forgot" has been said over and over. 
But, how many times does an interpre¬ 
ter forget before it becomes a natural 
thing to sign? 

III. What Can Be Done? 

The first step rests with the inter¬ 
preter. He or she should want to 
develop a desire to sign when a deaf 
person is present. When the desire is 


present, then respect for the deaf per¬ 
son is inherent. This inherent respect 
for deaf people as equals facilitates an 
awareness of presence without the 
blare of trumpets. This respect is born 
of a desire to accord deaf people equal 
access to information so readily avail¬ 
able to hearing people. 

The next step is for interpreting ser¬ 
vices and interpreter training programs 
to include attitude formation and/or 
modification programs as part of the 
curriculum or in-service training. The 
proper training in educating them as 
professionals is crucial at this point and 
its inclusion stresses the attitude that 
deaf people are equals. Cross-cultural 
training would be an excellent tool in 
this process as it emphasizes cultural 
differences and similarities and estab¬ 
lishment of respect for these differences 
and similarities. 

IV. Conclusion 

This article is not meant to be critical 
but to illustrate some inadequacies that 


are prevalent. Only by honest expres¬ 
sion of feelings and thoughts can the 
deaf people help the Registry of Inter¬ 
preters for the Deaf (RID) and its mem¬ 
bers through its growing pains as a pro¬ 
fession. Attitudes are as important, if 
not more important, than superior skills. 
One of our goals is to strive to help 
everyone be more comfortable com¬ 
municating, which include for deaf 
people refraining from having to ask 
the question "Will you please sign?" It 
is hoped that by exposing discontent¬ 
ment experienced in everyday com¬ 
munication, relationships between all 
members of the deaf community will 
be refined and strengthened.* 

The author wishes to thank Dr. Peter 
Seiler, RSC, and Carol Convertino, in¬ 
terpreter trainee, for their help in 
writing this article. 

(Mr. Earwood is an Instructor—Interpre¬ 
ter Trainer at the National Technical 
Institute for' the Deaf.) 



i\ ^ \ The NAD's newest children's book, "ALAN AND 

\ infr *\ THE BARON',' is now available! We are especially 

\ \ proud of this outstanding book featuring a young 

\ jL'Sw'fil^ \ black deaf boy as the hero of the story. Each 
\ \| P a 9 e contains beautiful illustrations and a 

\ W l\ delightful story. To celebrate the arrival of "ALAN 

\ IjL -V* . MaND THE BARON'we will send all prepaid 

\ 'T \ orders postage free until October 1st. This is a 

SHVvT savings of $1.50 per book. Please send us your 

order today. 

ALAN AND THE BARON"sells for $4.95 per copy. Please mail your order to the NAD 
Bookstore, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. Make your check payable to 
NAD. 


Please send me_copy/copies of ALAN AND THE BARON $4.95 each. I understand this order will be sent 

POSTAGE FREE if received by October 1st. 1983. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


ZIP CODE 


STATE 
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THE 


SENIOR CITIZEN 


SECTION 


by W. T. Griffing 


A friend of whom we are quite fond 
wrote us to say she really enjoyed the 
nonsense we bring to you in this 
department. We thank her for the 
complement and as a result of it we are 
encouraged to continue our merry way 
downhill the avenue of life. Brace 
yourselves! ■ 

In MATURE YEARS some of the 
verse used by Helen H. Thompson ap¬ 
peals to us and we hope you will agree 
that it is good to visit with you again, 
using grooks. Grooks express feelings 
with which many human beings can 
identify. Here we go: 

Memento Vivere 

Love while you've got 
love to give; 

Live while you've got 
life to live. 

A Word Of Encouragement 

Stomach-ache can be a curse; 
heart-ache may be even worse; 
so thank Heaven on you knees 
if you've got but one of these. 

A Tip 

Those 

who can write 
have a 

lot to 

learn from those 
bright 
enough 

not to. 

We are thinking, seriously, of writing 
to request that a deaf person be con¬ 
sidered for a role in the next space ship 
launching. Just think what fun it would 
be to see our Charlie floating around 


in space while sign/singing "On The 
Banks Of The Wabash." Or it could be 
Charlotte smiling at us from way up 
yonder while discussing the merits of 
a certain shampoo for space situations. 
Do not laugh at us. Remember there 
is always a last laugh! ■ 

When is the NAD going to show 
more interest in its Senior Citizens? We 
have a Senior NAD Organization 
which, to us, seems very much disor¬ 
ganized at this writing. We thought 
after Cincinnati that the organization 
would be funded. We do not think it 
has been, but correct us if we are in 
error here. Senior Citizens "folding 
green" can pack a big wallop. Know 
it? Right now we question the $2.00 
membership fee as a sound investment. 
How do you feel? ■ 

TV's captioned "Dynasty" became an 
instant favorite with deaf viewers. We 
inwardly scold Blake for being so bull¬ 
headed, and we itch to escort that 
Alexis out to the woodshed for a wham- 
bang-wham session. Now we have to 
wait until October to find out who set 
fire to the cottage and whether Krystal 
and Alexis escaped a fiery death. This 
is enough to drive one up a wall. 

Those who went overboat with 'The 
Winds of War" will have to wait a few 
years before picking up this series again. 

Youth, dear youth, our hope in years 
to come, where art thou? ■ 

They say you are really old when you 
think the term instant recall has to do 
with defective cars instead of a memory 
function. 

A messy situation resulted in Tulsa 
when a young Jewish lady decided to 


renounce her faith and become a 
Christian. Her parents took the issue to 
court, claiming that at 18, although a 
high school graduate, she was in¬ 
competent to make decisions on her 
own. The Oklahoma Association at first 
intended to file a protest against the 
decision of the judge, but backed off 
when shown clearly that this was a 
matter of parental control and religious 
beliefs. It is a sad situation. ■ 

How do we know we are growing 
old? Ha ha. Anyone with an IQ of 
50 and a full set of bones knows for 
sure! ■ 

Congratulations to Gordon Allen up 
in Minnesota where folks throw catfish 
to the pigs. (In Oklahoma, markets sell 
catfish fillets at $3.73 a pound!) Gor¬ 
don was recently honored with a very 
distinguished award by Gallaudet. No 
one deserves it more than he. Gordon, 
in his wise way, turned to his wife at 
the award ceremony and said, "I am 
not a self-made man; I'm a Myrtle- 
made one!" See why he was singled 
out for the high honor he received? ■ 

We simply cannot leave you like 
this—we have to tell you that we love 
each one of you. May your bones 
creak less and may you take the steps 
three at a time! Bless you! ■ 
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This article is the fifth in a series of six based on early student records of some of the 
oldest schools for the deaf in the United States. 

Prior to 1850, censuses did not enumerate all members of a family , therefore, students 
names in these records may not easily be found in other sources. 


PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB 

1820-1835 


by Maryly B. Penrose, C.G. 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the 

Deaf and Dumb was established at 
Philadelphia in 1821 and was the third 
school for the deaf in the United States. 

The man credited with forming the 
school was David G. Seixas who, in 
1820, started classes at his own ex¬ 
pense for the instruction of twelve 
pupils in Philadelphia. The existence of 
his school came to the attention of 
several prominent Philadelphians who 
arranged to meet with Mr. Seixas on 
April 8, 1820, at which time they pro¬ 
posed the establishment of an institu¬ 
tion to educate the deaf throughout the 
state. 

The members of the Pennsylvania In¬ 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb met 
at the Hall of the American Philosoph¬ 
ical Society in Philadelphia and elected 
Reverend William White as their Presi¬ 
dent. At a subsequent meeting they 
voted to engage Mr. Seixas as teacher 
at a yearly salary of one thousand 
dollars and also to send him to the 
American Asylum in Hartford, Connec¬ 
ticut where he was to be shown the 
teaching methods of Thomas H. 
Gallaudet and Laurent Clerc. 

On January 10, 1821, David Seixas 
took six students from the school to 
Harrisburg where they were presented 


to Governor Joseph Hiester and mem¬ 
bers of the State Legislature. The effect 
of their visit resulted in the unanimous 
passage of an Act creating the Penn¬ 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb on February 8, 1821. 

The school was located in a rented 
house on Market Street, formerly oc¬ 
cupied by the Widow's Society, and in 
November 1820 had an enrollment of 
eighteen students. The rules of admis¬ 
sion required that the parents or guar- 
dians"relinquish him or her to the sole 
control of the said institution, so long 
as the directors thereof may deem it 
proper to retain him or her therein." 

Among the early entrants to the in¬ 
stitution was Albert Newsam who had 
been left at the school by a deaf man 
representing himself as the brother of 
the thirteen-year-old boy. Following a 
period of instruction, Albert's "acquire¬ 
ment of language has enabled him to 
communicate to his instructor, that the 
man by whom he was left is not related 
to him, and from information derived 
from Albert, he is supposed to have 
come from some town on the Ohio 
river." This same young lad, Albert 
Newsam, went on to attend the Acad¬ 
emy of Fine Arts and became the 
leading lithographer of his time. He 


was also the designer for the monu¬ 
ment to Thomas H. Gallaudet at Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut. 

In the fall of 1821, David Seixas was 
dismissed as principal teacher, having 
been charged with certain improprie¬ 
ties at the school. The Board of Direc¬ 
tors of the school, now without any in¬ 
structor, quickly negotiated an agree¬ 
ment with the American Asylum which 
granted Laurent Clerc a six month 
leave of absence to serve as Principal 
of the Pennsylvania Institution com¬ 
mencing on October 23, 1821. 

Laurent Clerc returned to Hartford, 
Connecticut in the spring of 1822 and 
the Board of Directors, acting on 
Clerc's recommendation, appointed 
Mr. Dillingham to succeed him as prin¬ 
cipal of the institution. 

In 1825 the school moved to a new 
building on the corner of N.W. Broad 
and Pine Streets where it remained un¬ 
til the year 1892. 

The enrollment lists are contained in 
the original record books of the institu¬ 
tion maintained at The Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. The name, resi¬ 
dence, and date of birth have been 
enumerated for each student admitted 
to the school from 1820 through 1835. 


Admitted Name 

1820 Elizabeth Buckius 
John Carlin 
John Christopher 
Edward Cook 
Mary Crousdell 
William Dilhorn 
Jacob Erringer 
Letitia Ford 
Catherine Hartman 


Residence 

Birth 

Philadelphia 

1808 

Philadelphia 

1813 

Philadelphia 

1804 

Philadelphia 

1806 

Montgomery Co. 

1810 

Philadelphia 

1810 

Philadelphia 

1801 

Philadelphia 

1806 

Philadelphia 

1808 


Admitted Name 

Mary Hartman 
Mary Ann Heeler 
Philip Jones 
James McCauley 
James C. Murtagh 

Albert Newsam 
Rebecca Rockhill 
Edward Williams 


Residence 

Birth 

Philadelphia 

1811 

Philadelphia 

1810 

Allentown 

1805 

Huntingdon Co. 

1807 

born — London 


res .— Pittsburgh 

1806 

born — Ohio 

1809 

Camden, N.J. 

1813 

Chester Co. 

1806 
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Two Essential New Titles From 

Charles C Thomas • Publisher 

| MEDICAL SIGN LANGUAGE | 


Easily Understood Definitions of 
Commonly Used Medical, Dental and First Aid Terms 

by 

W. Joseph Garcia 


In this specialized medical dictionary, over 2000 medical, dental, 
and first aid terms are accurately defined and precisely trans¬ 
lated, through description and illustration, into American Sign 
Language. 

From abdomen to zoster, this unique medical glossary describes 
body parts and their functions, diseases, symptoms, drugs, pro¬ 
cedures, instruments, specialties, and many other pertinent con¬ 
cepts, practices, and objects. Each entry lists the term, succinctly 
defines it, and places it in context. Detailed descriptions of the 
appropriate sign or signs follow. 

After the lexicon, the book presents numerous anatomical draw¬ 
ings that further clarify medical terms. Labeled illustrations of the 
external parts of the body; the muscular, circulatory, and ner¬ 
vous systems; internal organs as they are situated in the body; 
the respiratory, urinary, and reproductive systems; the fetus; de¬ 
tails of the heart, brain, eyes, ears, and mouth; and the skeleton 
and spinal column are included. A bibliography also is provided. 
'83, cloth-$54.50, spiral (paper)-$43.75 

SAY IT IN SIGN 

A Workbook of Sign Language Exercises 

by 

Carol B. Carpenter 

and 

Sue F. V. Rakow 




This handbook provides teachers and students with exercises de¬ 
signed to enhance their understanding of and skill in sign lan¬ 
guage. Emphasis is placed on practice in language and on 
increasing receptive and expressive skills in sign language, not 
on the formation of signs or the various sign systems used. 

The twenty-seven chapters encompass fingerspelling, pronouns, 
family, numbers and money, time, verbs, cognition, affective 
words, people and careers, movement, antonyms, prepositions 
and directional words, adjectives, communication, education, 
nature, health terms, household words, food, sports, countries 
and localities, animals, holidays, and religion. Each chapter con¬ 
tains a controlled vocabulary and includes sentence, fill-in-the- 
blank, dialogue, and paragraph exercises. 


Appendices offer techniques of signing grammatical forms; 
games, stories, and activities to further stimulate the creative use 
and understanding of sign language; and a bibliography of addi¬ 
tional sources for games, films, books, and classroom materials. 
'83, $21.75, spiral (paper) 

Order direct for fastest results • Write or call (217) 789-8980 

Books shipped on approval • Postage paid on MasterCard, Visa & prepaid orders 

Catalog sent on request 

Charles C Thomas • Publisher 

2600 South First Street • Springfield • Illinois 62717 


Admitted 


1821 


1822 


1823 


Name 

Elizabeth Williams 

Sarah Ann Ankins 
William Barnes 
Joseph Bates 
Anthony Beaver 
Elizabeth Beaver 
Charles Belmont Brewer 
Elizabeth Brown 
William Darlington 
Maria Deraker 
William Dilworth 
Susanna Ebright 
Thomas Ellis 
Samuel Fahenstock 
Caroline Hall 
Sidney Hawk 
Franklin Heaton 
Hannah Heaton 
Martha Heaton 
Minerva Heaton 
Abijah Hopkins 
Eleanor Johnson 
Nicholas Johnson 
Mary Kelter 
Barbara Landis 
Samuel Mason 
Elizabeth Matson 
Augustus Prutzman 
Mary Amn Reilly 
Ann Smith 
Barclay Smith 
Amelia Till 
Mary Wallace 
Ann Watson 
Samuel Wells 

Sarah Butterworth 
Henry Conrad 
William Drinker 
John Ewing 
Jonathan Freyman 
Joseph Hare 
Robert Hunter 
Charles Leech 
Charles McMahon 
Nathan Saeger 
Margaret Tule 

Saray Bradway 
Hugh Donoho 


Residence 

Birth 

Philadelphia 

1807 

Chester Co. 

1809 

Indiana Co. 

1804 

Jefferson Co. 

? 

Lancaster Co. 

? 

Lancaster Co. 

? 

Philadelphia 

? 

New Jersey 

? 

West Chester 

1809 

Oxford Twp. 

1813 

? 

? 

Montgomery Co. 

1806 

Columbia Co. 

1812 

Cumberland Co. 

1807 

? 

? 

Luzerne Co. 

1806 

Fayette Co. 

1796 

Fayette Co. 

1810 

Fayette Co. 

1808 

Fayette Co. 

1813 

Lycoming Co. 

? 

Northumberland Co 

. ? 

New Jersey 

? 

Philadelphia 

? 

Westmoreland Co. 

? 

Philadelphia 

? 

Chester Co. 

1810 

Columbia Co. 

? 

Lancaster 

1808 

Clearfield Co. 

? 

Delaware Co. 

? 

Berks Co. 

? 

Franklin Co. 

1805 

Montgomery Co. 

1810 

Berks Co. 

? 

New Jersey 

1812 

Montgomery Co. 

1809 

Washington, D.C. 

1797 

Philadelphia 

? 

Lehigh Co. 

1809 

Philadelphia 

? 

Frankford Twp. 

1811 

Philadelphia 

1815 

New Jersey 

? 

Lehigh Co. 

1812 

New Jersey 

1803 

Richmond 

1812 

Philadelphia 

1809 


^ 

i1982 WRITING COMPETITION 
WRITERS ASSOC. OF AMERICA 

A book written and illustrated for the vocal or non-vocal dog 
owner, allowing you to train your pet for hearing ear work. 
Includes information on choosing a dog, basic obedience, 
travel and first aid. 

Mail $17.95 and $2.00 Postage To: 

Toni Thompson Rt. 1 Box 361 -f‘ 
Hawthorne, Fla. 32640 
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Admitted 


1824 


1825 


1826 


Name 

Residence 

Birth 

Admitted 

Name 

Residence 

Birth 

Susannah Freyman 

Lehigh Co. 

1813 


Isabella Gossler 

Berks Co. 

? 

Daniel Goldner 

Northampton Co. 

1810 


Ann Kirk 

Maryland 

1807 

Hannah Harlan 

Maryland 

1807 


Mary Linser 

Philadelphia 

1814 

Francis Higgins 

Philadelphia 

1813 


Eugenia Marcilly 

Baltimore, MD. 

? 

Caleb Hoyl 

Lincoln Co. 

1808 


Richard May 

Allegany Co. 

1814 

Susannah Huff 

Maryland 

1814 


Daniel Nowlan 

Philadelphia 

1811 

Anna Jarrat 

Berks Co. 

1800 


Benjamig Paullin 

Philadelphia 

1815 

Jacob Rees 

Philadelphia 

1814 


Eliza Pieffer 

Philadelphia 

1816 

George Steenrod 

Virginia 

1813 


Thomas Roberts 

Philadelphia 

1818 

John Stott 

Columbia Co. 

1813 


Joseph Shipps 

Philadelphia 

1817 

David Strouse 

Northampton Co. 

1807 


Nancy Spear 

Pittsburgh 

1812 

Polly Strouse 

Northampton Co. 

1811 


Henry Stehman 

Lancaster 

1817 

Arthur Sutter 

Frankford Twp. 

1802 


Hugh Tannyhill 

Westmoreland Co. 

1815 

Levi Tule 

New Jersey 

1811 





Henry Youckley 

Philadelphia 

? 

1827 

Matilda Bollen 

Washington Co. 

1806 





Christinna Brooks 

New York City 

1810 

Eleanor Bowers 

New Jersey 

1810 


Alexander Brown 

Franklin Co. 

1809 

Joab Capron 

Susquehanna Co. 

1810 


Nancy Coulter 

Washington Co. 

1808 

Aaron Connelly 

New Jersey 

1811 


Harrison Davis 

New Jersey 

1813 

Charity Cowperthwaite 

Centre Co. 

1817 


James Falls 

Washington Co. 

1811 

Rebecca Cowperthwaite 

Centre Co. 

1815 


Sabi 1 la French 

New Jersey 

1817 

Ellen Delany 

Delaware 

1812 


Robert Gaw 

Virginia 

1811 

John Detwiler 

Lancaster Co. 

1814 


Edward Gibson 

Philadelphia 

1818 

John Devor 

Cumberland Co. 

1812 


Rebecca Gough 

Bradford Co. 

1817 

Maria Evans 

Montgomery Co. 

1805 


Polly Hicks 

Bradford Co. 

1816 

Salome Freyman 

Lehigh Co. 

1808 


Alexander Kerr 

Greene Co. 

1811 

Jacob Gross 

Lancaster Co. 

1807 


John Landis 

Westmoreland Co. 

1814 

Jacob Hallman 

Montgomery Co. 

1808 


James Lusk 

Alleghany Co. 

1810 

Henry Hartman 

Philadelphia 

1813 


George McFarland 

Bedford Co. 

1812 

Sarah Hill 

Philadelphia 

1805 


Jame McGowin 

Pittsburgh 

1813 

Asahel Joiner 

Erie Co. 

1815 


Catherine McNutt 

Virginia 

? 

Silvanus Joiner 

Erie Co. 

1807 


Almerine Marshall 

Luzerne Co. 

1811 

Charles Miller 

York Co. 

1813 


Addison Smith 

Adams Co. 

1815 

Rebecca Mitchel 

Northumberland Co 

1815 


Henry Snider 

Virginia 

1810 

Cyrus Morse 

Susquehanna Co. 

1812 


Thomas Wilson 

Huntingdon Co. 

1804 

William Osborne 

Warren Co. 

? 





Joseph Pyatt 

Pittsburgh 

1811 

1828 

Samuel Adams 

Maryland 

1815 

Joseph Saeger 

Lehigh Co. 

1814 


Nathaniel Brittain 

New Jersey 

1814 

Rebecca Sands 

Montgomery Co. 

1808 


Stephen Connet 

Pike Co. 

1815 

Jonathan Sheaffer 

Lancaster Co. 

1806 


George Cooper 

Philadelphia 

1815 

Susanna Slade 

Warren Co. 

1812 


William Gunkle 

Philadelphia 

1819 

Charles Stull 

Philadelphia 

1812 


Samuel Hartman 

Philadelphia 

1817 

Joseph Tindall 

New Jersey 

1811 


Martha Jones 

Chester Co. 

1819 

Anna Trimble 

Delaware Co. 

1807 


Hannah Kirk 

Philadelphia 

1815 

Christopher Vancourt 

Cumberland Co. 

1815 


Isaac McCollock 

Virginia 

1810 

Thomas Wilson 

Erie Co. 

1812 


Elizabeth Marsh 

New Jersey 

1814 





Caleb Merritt 

Chester Co. 

1819 

Anna Baker 

Berks Co. 

1813 


Elizabeth Ogden 

Chester Co. 

1816 

Amelia Geissendoffer 

Maryland 

1809 


Christiana Schneck 

York Co. 

1817 

Nathan George 

Lehigh Co. 

1814 


John Van Kirk 

New Jersey 

? 

Joseph Hance 

New Jersey 

1814 


Daniel Wannemaker 

Lehigh Co. 

1815 

David Harvey 

Bucks Co. 

1814 


Elizabeth Wannemaker 

Lehigh Co. 

1806 

Mary Jane Histed 

Erie Co. 

1810 


Jesse Wannemaker 

Lehigh Co. 

1811 

Sally Ann Histed 

Erie Co. 

1813 


William Workinger 

Maryland 

1806 

Arthur Kelly 

Luzerne Co. 

1811 


Mary Ann Young 

Philadelphia 

1818 

William Longacre 

Union Co. 

1812 





William McCloskey 

Luzerne Co. 

1809 

1829 

Elijah Anderson 

Maryland 

1814 

Peter Martin 

York Co. 

1808 


Priscilla Davis 

Maryland 

1818 

John Mosz 

Lebanon Co. 

1807 


Willy Davis 

Maryland 

1808 

Abigail Richards 

Bradford Co. 

1813 


Charles Denison 

Clearfield Co. 

1817 

Charles Rickey 

Pittsburgh 

1808 


Anna Ellis 

Columbia Co. 

1819 

Rebecca Rockhill 

New Jersey 

1813 


Nathaniel Ellis 

Columbia Co. 

1817 

John Smith 

Montgomery Co. 

1810 


Margaret Ewell 

Baltimore, Md. 

1813 

Matilda Sowers 

Virginia 

1806 


Juliana Gardner 

Adams Co. 

1820 

Susanna Veazey 

Maryland 

1809 


Mary Gurfin 

South Carolina 

1812 

Diana Whitter 

Erie Co. 

1813 


Sarah Gurfin 

South Carolina 

1814 

Rebecca Willetts 

New Jersey 

1807 


Mary Ann Humphreys 

New Jersey 

1816 

Nathaniel Wilson 

Norfolk Co., Va. 

1813 


Eliza Jones 

New Jersey 

1817 





John Kinnamont 

Maryland 

1813 

James Bradley 

Philadelphia 

1814 

*• 

Henry Lacy 

New Jersey 

1817 

Andrew Carlin 

Philadelphia 

1816 


Robert Lambdin 

Maryland 

1810 

John Davis 

Philadelphia 

? 


Ann Lewis 

Virginia 

1817 
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Shirt Styles: Men's V-neck - S. M. L. XL Navy or Lt. Blue 

Women s Crew-neck - S. M. L Cream or Powder Blue 
Prioe: 1 for $7.50: 2 for $13.99: 3 for S19 95 

shipping & handling 1 for $1.50: add 75 « for each additional shirt. 
(All shirts made in U S A : 50°o cotton/50°o polyester) 


Hand 

Sign 

Shirt Style 

Color 

Size 

Quantity 

Price 

Name 







Address 














City 

Total |_ 

CA residents add 6% tax 
Total shipping 

Total Enclosed 


State Zip 

To: LOVE TALK PRODUCTS 

537 Jones St., Suite 8907 

San Francisco, CA 94102 


Check □ Money Order □ 


Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 



Admitted Name 

Edward Pray 
Eleanor Shoemaker 
Henrietta Speake 
William Stevenson 
Sarah Stewart 
Susan Taneyhill 
Edward Taylor 
Martha Willson 
Joseph Yothers 

1830 Adeline Adams 
David Bitters 
Delia Blifs 
Benjamin Booth 
Michael Buttorff 
Homer Hobbs 
Thomas Kob 
Margaret Oliver 
Mary Reed 
David Riley 
Israel Stratton 
Keziah Vankirk 
Sophia Veazey 
Lavinia Wannemaker 

1831 Catherine Albright 
Daniel Albright 
Barsheba Axtell 
Ann Buckey 
James Cowperthwaite 
Matilda Finley 
Mary Ann French 
Mary Gibson 
Henry Guile 
Gideon Jaques 
Philip Kershner 
James Laird 
Edward McBride 
William Micky 
Virginia Olivier 
Mary Stewart 
William Swartz 
Susanna Wily 
Robert Young 

1932 Catharine Armstrong 
Margaret Craven 
Charles Drake 
Ann Graham 
Susan Harwood 
Benedict Jamison 
Alpheus McKinzie 
Alexander McPheny 
Anson Swan 
Sarah Thomas 

1833 John Baum 
Harvey Berry 
Mary Cohoon 
Sarah Core 
Lawrence Habick 
Franklin Harriss 
Thomas Harriss 
Abraham Hubley 
George Irwin 
Aaron James 
James Johnston 
Anna Koch 
William Koch 
James Lewis 
Edward Lippincott 
Peter Longacre, Jr. 
Ellen Martin 


Residence Birth 

Philadelphia 1818 

Philadelphia 1811 

Maryland 1815 

Maryland 1815 

Maryland 1816 

Maryland 1806 

Virginia 1815 

Clearfield Co. 1817 

Bucks Co. 1819 

Beaver Co. 1819 

New Jersey ? 

Philadelphia 1820 

Schuylkill Co. 1820 

Centre Co. 1809 

Erie Co. 1811 

Union Co. 1815 

Maryland 1817 

Chester Co. 1818 

Maryland 1821 

New Jersey 1815 

New Jersey 1818 

Baltimore, Md. 1816 

Lehigh Co. 1821 

Centre Co. 1813 

Centre Co. ? 

Mercer Co. 1812 

Maryland 1816 

Centre Co. 1820 

Washington Co. 1818 

New Jersey 1820 

Fayette Co. 1814 

Chester Co. 1821 

Delaware ? 

Berks Co. 1820 

Washington Co. 1817 

Maryland 1812 

Lancaster Co. 1821 


Admitted Name 

William Neely 
Susan Schutz 
Rebecca Stewart 
Elizabeth Strobel 
Mary Tartt 
Anna Turner 
Charlotte Way 
Wilhelmina'Young 

1834 Hiram Adams 
Michael Bentz 
William Bentz 
Martha Boyd 
Julian Buxton 
Cecilia Canfield 
Joseph Davis 
Lydia Delong 
Thomas Drake 
Asa Hance 
Nehemiah Hawks 
Henry Hidlay 
Mary Holt 
Amanda Jones 
William Kelly 
Marcus Lanius 
Anna Lobach 
Henry Macatee 
Louisa Miller 
Isaac Parker 
Jonathan Postend 
Thomas Ramsay 
Mary Sanders 
Mary Sharman 
Robert Stewart 
Sarah Trutchman 
John Vandegrift 
Matthew Wheelehan 
Daniel Wilgus 


Residence Birth 

Philadelphia 1821 

Chester Co. 1821 

Maryland 1821 

Philadelphia 1823 

Philadelphia 1821 

Philadelphia 1827 

Philadelphia 1820 

New Jersey 1921 

Beaver Co. 1824 

York Co. 1823 

York Co. 1821 

Alleghany Co. 1823 

Maryland 1820 

Maryland 1822 

Virginia 1821 

Northampton Co. 1818 
Montgomery Co. 1825 

Philadelphia 1821 

Massachusetts ? 

Columbia Co. 1821 

Maryland 1821 

Maryland ? 

Luzerne Co. 1821 

York Co. 1825 

Berks Co. 1823 

Maryland 1824 

Lancaster Co. 1822 

Maryland 1820 

Northampton Co. 1818 
New Jersey 1822 

Chester Co. 1830 

Berks Co. 1825 

Maryland 1822 

Northampton 1824 

Maryland 1820 

Schuylkill Co. 1822 

New Jersey 1820 


Virginia 

? 

Maryland 

1815 

Centre Co. 

1818 

Maryland 

1815 

New Jersey 

1815 

Northumberland Co. 

1793 

Bucks Co. 

1822 

Montgomery Co. 

? 

Philadelphia 

1823 

Virginia 

1825 

Maryland 

1825 

Philadelphia 

1816 

Maryland 

1820 

Clearfield Co. 

? 

Maryland 

1819 

Schuylkill Co. 

? 

Bradford Co. 

1818 

New Jersey 

1820 

Fayette Co. 

1822 

Philadelphia 

1822 

Louisiana 

1824 

Louisiana 

1822 

Lancaster Co. 

1818 

Chester Co. 

1821 

Virginia 

1815 

Crawford Co. 

1823 

Lehigh Co. 

1816 

Lehigh Co. 

1821 

Virginia 

? 

New Jersey 

1824 

Union Co. 

1819 

Alabama 

1825 


1835 Hannah Alloway 
John Chapman 
Elizabeth Cuddahy 
Thomas Cunningham 
Mary Daniels 
Catherine Essen 
Bridget Felsey 
James Gouverneur 
Sarah Hough 
Sarah Irwin 
Elizabeth Kerr 
William Kintzer 
Jemima Lacy 
Gideon McCoombs 
Joseph Schney 
James Williams 
Catherine Zepp 

References: 


New Jersey 

1824 

Philadelphia 

1827 

Schuylkill Co. 

1820 

Montgomery Co. 

1825 

New Jersey 

1823 

Berks Co. 

1822 

Susquehanna Co. 

1824 

New York 

1823 

Virginia 

1825 

Philadelphia 

? 

Juniata Co. 

1825 

Berks Co. 

1821 

New Jersey 

1825 

New Jersey 

? 

Lebanon Co. 

1823 

Armstrong Co. 

1823 

Montgomery Co. 

1820 


1) "Original Record Books." The Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa. (Enrollment records provided by Jo¬ 
seph P. Finnegan,, Jr., Headmaster, and Cheryl Barsness, staff 
member.) 

2) "An Act to incorporate and endow the Pennsylvania Institu¬ 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, February 8, 1821." Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, Division of Archives & Man¬ 
uscripts, Harrisburg, Pa. 

3) "Laurent Clerc Papers." Yale University Library, Manuscripts 
and Archives." (HM 77, microfilm). 

4) Account of the Origin and Progress of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion.for the Deaf and Dumb. (Philadelphia, PA., 1821) pp. 4-25. 

5) Documents in Relation to the Dismissal of David G. Seixas, from 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. (Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa. 1822) pp. 3-48. ■ 
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LET YOUR FINGERS 
DO THE TALKING... 

WITH OUR LATEST TTY’s! 



MINI-PHONE 

Full 4-Row Keyboard 

16 Character Display and 
Memory. 

Call Status Light. 
Printer/Tape Recorder Jack 
Battery Powered 

Options: Hard Copy Printer 
\ with Automatic 

l \ Answering Maching 


POCKET PHONE II 

16 Character Display and 
Memory. 

Compact Size - 7W x 472" x 


C-PHONE 1A 


i /■" 

Lightweight. . . Only 16 
Ounces. 

Call Status Light. 
Battery Powered. 
Options: Carrying Case. 



• C-Phone is owned and operated by the hearing impaired. 


1700 Character CRT Display. 

Full 4-Row Keyboard. 

1600 Character Prepared Message Mode. 
Printer/Tape Recorder Jack. 

Built-in Ring Signaller. 

Options: Hard Copy Printer with Automatic 
Answering Machine. 














MAY 1983 

Mitch Adler, Pennsylvania 

Amy Arnold, Arizona 

Leslie Brening, California 

James F. Brown, Jr., Maine 

Thomas H. Bull, Virginia 

Janis A. Chapin, New York 

Deborah Cobb, New York 

Janice Couch, Virginia 

Mr. & Mrs. Oma Crews, Virginia 

Cimbre Darling, California 

Ms. Noel Dianas, Kentucky 

Amy Dixon, Illinois 

Mr. & Mrs. James Ennis & Family, 

West Virginia 
Elaine P. Farenkopf, Ohio 
Robert & Linda Fenske, New York 
Gail B. Fishman, Massachusetts 
June B. Gordon, New York 
Jane Graff, Washington, D.C. 

James R. Hastings, Washington, D.C. 

Karla Hayes, Oregon 

Claudette Howlett, California 

Heather Hutchinson, Arizona 

Bobbie Jackson, California 

Harold G. Jesse, South Carolina 

Alana E. Johnston, Ontario, Canada 

M/M Peter Jonas, New Jersey 

Cleo & Yvette Jones, Minnesota 

Diana Lampert, California 

Eva Marie Larson, Alaska 

Larry & Annie J. Levy, California 

Arlene Malinowski, Illinois 

Patty Marstrand, Texas 

Patty Mathews, Oklahoma 

Jerry Miller, Jr., Maryland 

Elaine Nachajski, New York 

Shari Pergricht, Illinois 

Mr. & Mrs. William T. Peterson, Jr., Virginia 

Ivan & Mary A. Quevedo, New York 

Gary Roberts, Bermuda 

Robert E. Sanderson, Wisconsin 

M/M B. L. Settles, Tey ? as 

Karen Simmons, Maine 

Lisa Jane Skaggs, Maryland 

Mary Lee Swartzendruber, Iowa 

Marsha L. Thurston, Utah 

Dorothy Tinney, Michigan 

Rusty Wales, California 

Stephanie Warren, California 

Mr. & Mrs. J. H. Whitworth, Georgia 

Lois Marie Williams, Utah 

Betty J. Wright, Ohio 

Kathy Yoshida, California 

NEW AFFILIATED MEMBERS 

Center for the Deaf, Bahamas 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

MSD Chapter of the Jr. NAD 

Mario L. Santin 

Joseph B. Myklebust 

The following contributions were in the 


memory of Carl Barber: 

California Association of the Deaf, Riverside 

chapter 

CSDR Friends 

Ken & Audree Norton 

Dee & Gail Knott 

Edward & Helen Barber 

Michael & Virginia Finneran 

Albert F. Mehl 

Total Contributions $254.50 

JUNE 1983 

Mark & Pamela Anderson, Missouri 
Mary Autumn, Colorado 
Elizabeth Aviles, Pennsylvania 
Sheran Baxley, Maryland 
Barbara A. Beard, Pennsylvania 
Daniel S. Berkman, Oregon 
Elaine Born, Minnesota 
Raymond & Josephine Bray, Illinois 
Terry B. Breckner, California 
Lynda Cicchini, Michigan 
Deirdre Christensen, New Jersey 
Susan Cisneros, Nebraska 
Mrs. Harold E. Cody, Florida 
Connie D'Amico, New York 
Sharoh M. Darnell, Florida 
Andrea Deranian, California 
Louise Erickson, California 
John R. Gonzales, California 
Vincent C. Grasso, New Jersey 
Rick & Shirley Gsell, Colorado 
Mrs. Dorothy D. Harvey, New York 
Miffy Helgeson, New Jersey 
Ronald Huntley, Massachusetts 
S. Kathy Jacobs, Oregon 
Nancy E. Kaplan, New York 
Janet Kelly, New York 
Judi Kloper-Owens, Oregon 
Richard Leon, Virginia 
Marjorie A. LeVasseur, New York 
Nancy Malony, California 
Audrey McCrimon, Illinois 
Katrina L. Middleton, California 
Jo Ann Muchiniski, New York 
Margaret Offenbacker, Indiana 
Dr. Alice M. Rasmussen, Oklahoma 
Christine Reid, Maryland 
Carol Rellick, North Carolina 
Marie A. Schuhknecht, Illinois 
Eric Shapiro, Rhode Island 
Lenore Sillery, New York 
Ruth Spiegel, Maine 
Kenneth Spooner, New York 
Bonnie Stingl, Arizona 
Pat Sullivan, New York 
Paul & Mary-Jean Sweeney, Maryland 
Dorothy Tinney, Michigan 
Mrs. Sheila Wadler, New York 
Michael M. Warner, California 
Terri Lynn Wascom, Louisiana 
Taska Werner, Washington 


JULY 1983 

Lewis D. Armstrong, Oregon 

Jane Becker, New York 

Donna Berns, California 

Nancy Bethel!, Nassau Bahamas 

Louis P. Bozanich, Washington 

C. A. Burcham, Jr., California 

Cornelia A. Carlton, Illinois 

Kenneth Chamberlain, Wisconsin 

James Chao, Washington, DC 

William F. Chapman, Virginia 

Charlotte C. Cheatham, New York 

Mr. Joseph C. Collins, Texas 

M/M A. LeRoy Cooper, Wyoming 

Lisa Cornwell, Florida 

Richard P. Dawes, Alabama 

Michael J. Detjen, Missouri 

Mrs. Marian Dramin, Illinois 

Joy P. Duskin, New York 

Terry L. Dye, West Virginia 

Mr. & Mrs. Norbert A. Enos, California 

Barbara A. Fouts, Maryland 

Holly J. Fuhrmann, Pennsylvania 

Marie E. Grande, Ohio 

Kenneth Hewitt, Wisconsin 

Steffanie Johnson, Texas 

Renee Kimbell, Louisiana 

Joan Evelyn Kinlan, M.D., Washington, DC 

Sherrie Lynn Lambert, Illinois 

Jean Leever, Maryland 

Ken Levinson, California 

Mikael & Cheri Lundkvist, Sweden 

Maureen J. Mazza, Maryland 

Katrina McKinney, North Carolina 

Patricia A. Michel, New Jersey 

Mr. & Mrs. Max Mossel, Kansas 

Kenneth Mytinger, California 

Kimberly Naughton, Connecticut 

Noreen M. O'Brien, Missouri 

Gail Partridge, Michigan 

Sally M. Pauley, Virginia 

Kevin Reagan, Indiana 

Nancy Reinauer, New York 

Patricia Rucker, North Carolina 

Rupp/Avstreih, Colorado 

Mr. & Mrs. Harold Schwartz, Maryland 

Lisa Y. Scott, Florida 

Mary E. Shaffer, Florida 

Thomas G. Smith, Arizona 

Kenneth Spooner, New York 

Kevin & Lucinda Struxness, California 

Bonnie Stingl, Arizona 

Hilmer F. Uttech, Wisconsin 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

June 1983 

International Order of Job's Daughters, 
Bethel No. 9 
Harold Smalley 
Patricia A. Tenbrook 

Total Contributions $98.05 
The following contributed in memory of 
Carl Barber 
Berna Attletweed 
Mr. & Mrs. William Brightwell, Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. L. E. Obray 

Total Contributions $60.00 

July 1983 

Paul Schreiber 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald Johnson 

Total Contributions $15.00 
The following contributed in memory of 
DanielJ. Doherty, 11 

Veterans' Administration (outpatient Clinic) 
Peggy K. Critz 

Total Contributions $35.40 
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American 


Communication Corporation 


This Christmas you can 
give the gift of love, and 
Get A FREE gift from 
American Communica¬ 
tion Corporation. 

With every purchase of 
an AMCOM*C TDD, 
before December 20, 
1983, we’ll include our 
$20.00 carrying case 
FREE. 


OndeA-cMe/ie. 


I would like to order: _ 
at $149. per unit r 

6AA NIC AD Batteries _ 


_ AMCOM'C TDD * 


6AA NIC AD Batteries _ , |i ~ 

(add $20.00 

Total - 

(add $10.00 per unit for ^ 

Payment' shipping and handling) ^ 

□ Money order/Check □ Mastercard □ VISA ^ 


*Telephone Device for the Deaf 


AMCOM*C Features: 


VLarge, easy-to-read V 2 "letters.▼ 16 Character 
display.Light weight — only 2 pounds.^Stan 
dardtypewriter keyboard.VAC/DC operated. 
^Battery operated (user suppiied).^\N\6e space 
bar.yGA/SKkeys. 


City_State_Zip_ S 

Send To: 

American Communication Corporation 

180 Roberts St., East Hartford, CT 06108 

Phone or TTY (203) 289-3491 Offer expires Dec. 20, 1983 I 







sports 


by Art Kruger 


1982-83 Boys Deaf Prep 
Basketball Season 

New Jersey, 22-10, 
is Team of the Year 

Alabama, Boston and Lexington 
Also Have 20-win Campaigns 

Mark King of Fremont 

Named Cager of the Year 

Don Hackney of Alabama 
Chosen Coach of the Year 

Ezekiel McDaniel, coach of the junior-dominated Georgia 
School for the Deaf Tigers, captured the championship of the 
Mason-Dixon deaf prep basketball tournament for the second 
straight year with a convincing win over Alabama School for 
the Deaf in the finals. This event was held at Underhill Gym 
on the North Carolina School for the Deaf campus in Morgan- 
ton. The gym was filled to overflowing by approximately 1,000 
fans. 

The victory marked the fourth time that McDaniel has won 
the prestigious title in his 12-year stint at GSD, the most cham¬ 
pionships earned by a coach in the 31-year history of M-D 
meets. Cecil B. Davis of Mississippi and Dave Bailey of Ten¬ 
nessee have captured three titles each. 

Georgia, with McDaniel at the helm, started playing in the 
Mason-Dixon tournament in 1972, and since then the Tigers 
have won 28 games and lost only 10. The McDaniel boys 
made the finals seven times, winning the titles four times, and 
taking runner-up honors three times, and they also placed 
third once and took home consolation championships (5th 
place) two times. 

Next year McDaniel will try to become the first coach to 
win three straight titles with a squad composed entirely of 
seniors. The other coaches, all from NCSD, George K. Brown 
(1955-56), Elmer Dillingham (1974-75), and Harlteen Stamps 
(1980-81), as well as Ron Bromley of Tennessee (1962-63) 
have won back-to-back titles. "We really should be better 
next year," McDaniel wrote. "Every single player on the team 
is a junior this year, and I'm expecting us to be as good or 
better next year." 



Deaf Prep Basketball Coach of the Year— Don Hackney , Head Coach 
of the Alabama School for the Deaf Silent Warriors. He's also Assistant 
Principal of the school. 


Led by the M-D tournament's Most Valuable Player, Willie 
Brown for the secnd straight year, the Tigers outscored the 
ASD Warriors in the second half to win with surprising ease. 
Brown for the second straight year, the Tigers outscored the 
down 18 rebounds in the championship, missing a tourna¬ 
ment record for total points scored in a three-game tourney 
by two. He set that record last year at 94. 
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SONIC ALERT MULTI-FUNCTION 
SIGNAL SYSTEM 

• Control Unit 

• Wireless Remote Sensor (for sounds of baby 
cry, telephone, door bell, fire alarm) 

• Burglar Sensor 

• Personal Transmitter 

• Slave Adaptor 

• Deluxe Slave Adaptor 


SINGLE FUNCTION PRODUCTS 

• Baby Cry Signaler 

• Smoke Alarm Signaler 

• Wake-up Alarm 

• Telephone Ring Signaler 

• Door Signaler 

• Slave Adaptor 


“SONIC ALERT 

The company that brought you the world’s most advanced multi-function signaling system (so advanced it’s 
patented!) now brings you a complete line of top quality single and dual function signaling products. 


The world’s leading manufacturer of 
signaling devices for the hearing impaired 


We have greatly expanded our line of products in recent months— 
call or write for our newest catalog or the name of the dealer nearest you. 


[[SONIC//ALERT 


209 Voorheis 
Pontiac, Michigan 48053 
Voice or TTY (313) 858-8957 








Team of the Year— This is one of the best ever cage squads representing the Marie H. Katzenbach School for the Deaf at West Trenton, 
New Jersey. The players giving MKSD a fine 22-10 season are from left to right: STANDING -Assistant Coach Mike Stewart, George Morgan 
(441 Calvin Ingram (301 James Bingham (101 Scott Beverly (33). Walter Brown (501 Brian Murray (40), and Head Coach Phil Merlino, KNEELING— 
Manager Tony Crosta, John Tardugno (22), Ron Popowski (15) Tom Popowski (12), John Crawford (20) Rodd Ga trewood (11), and Carl Austin. 


Georgia was 16-8 for the year, in¬ 
cluding the regular season crown in the 
6-A South Sub-Region league with an 8-1 
record. In the league playoff tournament, 
the GSD Tigers beat Cave Spring High, 
42-38, in the semi-finals and Bowdon 
High, 81-67, in the title game in which 
Willie Brown tied Willie Wooten's 
seven-year-old school scoring record 
with 46 points. Then GSD defeated 
Adairsville High, a 6-A North Sub Region 
club, 61-58, to insure its right to advance 
to the state Class A tournament. 

In the opening round of the state meet 
at Morris Brown College in Atlanta, GSD 
upset lOth-ranked Pace Academy, 51-48, 
Pace completing the season with a 23-5 
record. Brown scored 22 points and 
dominated the boards with 19 caroms. 
Then GSD ended the 1982-83 campaign 
with a tough 52-45 loss to Jefferson High 
in the quarterfinals. Jefferson was last 
year's Class A champion, and entered 
this year's state semifinals with a 24-4 


mark. GSD finished as the 9th-ranked 
Class A squad in the state. 

Alabama, the M-D runnerup, 
displayed excellent basketball playing all 
season long, as Don Hackney guided the 
Warriers to an exceptional year, 
establishing a new school record of 20-6, 
and making history with the first ever 20 
wins. Of those 6 defeats, two were at¬ 
tributed to Millerville High. Although 
Millerville ended the season with a 
sparkling 25-3 record, the ASD Warriors 
gave them a run for their money in one 
of those two contests, losing by only two 
points (58-56). Another loss for the War¬ 
riors came when they met powerhouse 
Talladega County Training School in the 
1A Area 10 Tournament. TCTS, by the 
way, vied for the title in the state finals. 
Hackney lauded the efforts of the six 
seniors on this year's outstanding squad, 
including 6-3 center James Cole who 
made the first five All-State Class 1A se¬ 
cond team. 


Tennessee, paced by 6-2 George Ran¬ 
dolph, who was the leading scorer in the 
Knoxville Area, was the other M-D deaf 
prep school to post a winning season, 
a 15-13 slate, while Eastern North 
Carolina, led by James Wooten, the 
leading scorer in the Wilson area with 
double figures in all 25 games, was win¬ 
ner over Tennessee in the M-D consola¬ 
tion finals for 5th place, with a 13-13 
record. 

Five years ago in 1978 John Bingham 
led the Marie H. Katzenbach School for 
the Deaf Colts to their 13th champion¬ 
ship in the Eastern School for the Deaf 
Athletic Association Basketball Tourna¬ 
ment, and this recent season John's 
younger brother, James, led the West 
Trenton-based school to its 14th title in 
the 51st ESDAA meet held at Gallaudet 
College's new Field House and hosted by 
Model Secondary School for the Deaf. 

The Colts were stronger than the 
MSSD Eagles in the finals of this heart- 
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PUBLISHERS OF SIGNING EXACT 
ENGLISH (SEE II), THE MOST-USED 
MANUAL ENGLISH TEXT. 

NEWSLETTER 

MUTUAL AID AND IDEAS FOR PARENTS, TEA¬ 
CHERS, ADMINISTRATORS, AND INTERPRET¬ 
ERS. A FORUM FOR PROBLEM-SOLVING 
ARTICLES & LETTERS PERTAINING TO THE 
HEARING-IMPAIRED & LANGUAGE DELAYED. 

4 ISSUES, $6.00 


SIGNING EXACT i 
ENGLISH IN SPANISH ' 

A DICTIONARY FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING 
FAMILIES OF DEAF CHILDREN IN SCHOOLS 
USING SEE II. OVER 1200 SIGN-PICTURES, PLUS 
DESCRIPTIONS. SPANISH-ENGLISH & ENGLISH- 
SPANISH INDEXES. ADVICE FOR USE INCLUDED. 

$10.95 

TEACHING AND 
LEARNING S.E.E. 

AN IDEA BOOK 

A COMPREHENSIVE MANUAL IN A THREE-RING 
BINDER, BACKGROUND INFORMATION, IDEAS, 
ACTIVITIES, PRACTICE SENTENCES, VOCABU¬ 
LARY LISTS AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPED BY 
INNOVATIVE SEE TEACHERS. 470 pages $30.00 


-NOW AVAILABLE- 


from 

^TJodern 
mess, Inc. 


Whof's Happening 


MUSIC IN MOTION 

22 SONGS IN SEE SIGNS: MELODY, GUITAR- 
NOTES, SIGNS & SIGN DESCRIPTIONS FOR A 
325-WORD VOCABULARY. MAGIC PENNY, 
THIS LAND IS YOUR LAND , RUDOLPH , HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY , TOMORROW FROM ANNIE & 17 
MORE. LEARN SIGNS ENJOYABLY & ENTERTAIN 

GROUPS. 107 PAGES. $8.95 

A VOLUME OF 18 MbRE COMPLEX POPULAR 
SONGS AVAILABLE IN 1983. 






JEAN S 

CHRISTMAS STOCKING 

ORDER FOR CHRISTMAS THIS STORY IN SIGNS 
ABOUT A LOST STOCKING FOUND. IN COLOR, 
WITH A 150-WORD, INDEXED VOCABULARY 
USEFUL AT HOLIDAY TIME. A FIRST IN SEE. 

$3.25 


ASK ABOUT VIDEOTAPES, FLASHCARD KITS, SIGNS EVERYWHERE 
(CITY-SIGNS) & SIGNING EXACT ENGLISH (4,000 SIGNS). 

FREE CATALOGUES FROM: MODERN SIGNS PRESS INC., 

P.O. BOX 1181, DEPT. DA, 

LOS ALAMITOS, CA 90720 

PHONE (213) 596-8548 (VOICE OR TTY) 



Product _ 

Superphone 

Minicom 

Microline 80 printer 
Carrying case (Hard cover) 1 * 
Tote bag* 


Unit Total 

Price Cost 

$505.00 _ 

$234.00 __ 

$450.00 _ 

$ 69.00 _ 

$ 25.00 _ 

TOTAL _ 


*For use with Superphone only. Add $5.00 to above prices when ordering items 
individually. Quantity discounts available. Call for information. 
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pening a whole new worl 
through communications. 
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Chaney Super-TDD also 

offers a complete line of vi¬ 
sual alerting devices. For 
ypore information on these 
pi any other products, write 
or call Chaney Super-TDD: 
TTY: (214) 234-3307 
VOICE: (214) 239-1818 


The MINICOM offers: • Low 
cost. • Full portability. - AC or 
battery power. • Full-size, 
easy-touch keyboard. 
• Bright, 20-character blue- 
green display. 

Both models come with a 
1-year limited warranty. 


The SUPERPHONE of- 

fers: • Baudot and JUPfc 

ASCII (originate) 
codes built-in. 

• 1,024 character 
memory. * Built-in 
ring signaller. 

• Printer jacks (for 
optional printer). 

• Full-sized 4-level 
keyboard. • 32-charac- 
ter blue-green display. 

• Sensitivity control for 

long or con- 

• Emergency bat- 
tery supply with built-in 

charger. • Compatible with all TTY/TDDs ... and with personal computers. 

• Automatic "send" for emergency or long distance. Plus many optional features. 













Best of Coach Ed Leighton's CSD Teams— This is Ed Leighton's best and last team at the Northern California school, he's retiring after eight 
years of coaching. The players making up this California Classic championship squad are from left to right: STANDINC-Ass/stant Coach Ken 
Federsen, Ken Thignen (34, 6-0), Tim Siaki (44, 6-3), Lance Fabella (30, 6-6) Mark King (42, 6-7), Jason Ingraham (40, 6-2), Tony Cordero 
(14, 6-0), and Head Coach Ed Leighton. KNEELING-r-C/iar/es Pedersen (20, 6-0), Robert Tucker (32, 5-5), Rex/ Pedersen (10, 6-0), Greg Rice 
(24, 5-7), and Mario Moreno (22, 5-6), INSERT is Mark King, who was MVP of the California Classic and was named the nation's Deaf Prep 
Player of the Year. 


ORIGINAL QUILT 
DESIGN 

THE AMERICAN 
MANUAL ALPHABET 

Re-usable pattern, instructions 
for quilt and a "sack" and/or 
bedspread. 

Send $6.25 (includes postage) to: 

Helen Ross Sewell 
3311A Doolin Drive 
Austin, Texas 78704 


stopping tournament. "We thought we 
could do it at the beginning of the year/' 
Phil Merlino, the new MKSD coach, 
said. "It was just a matter of time and 
having the boys gain confidence in 
themselves." We did see this game and 
you could not have seen a finer high 
school basketball game played. This was 
a compliment to the players and coaches 
and a reflection of their dedication. 

New Jersey, by the way, had a sparkl¬ 
ing season, a 22-10 mark, the best win¬ 
ning season since 1937-38 when Coach 
Fred Burbank's boys won the National 
deaf prep basketball tournament in New 
York City and ended the year with a 
26-4 record. MSSD was 12-T3 for the 
year, but this mark could be much bet¬ 
ter if Coach Tim Frelich's boys did not 


lose several close games. For example, 
they lost 11 contests by an average of 
4 points. 

Maryland and Lexington, third and 
fourth places respectively in the Eastern 
meet, had fine seasons. 

Dean Buck was asked to change his 
mind and remain as headmaster of the 
Maryland Orioles cage team. Fie was 
fortunate to have had some very well 
balanced teams for the past three years, 
and led the MSD Orioles to three straight 
winning seasons: 13-5 in 1980-81; 15-4 
in 1981-82; and 16-5 this past season. 
Coach Buck feels that with the four re¬ 
turning starters, including All-American 
Jimmy Eckenrode, and with some very 
good junior varsity talent coming up, his 
boys will be able to live up to the No. 
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RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF'S NEW BAS¬ 
KETBALL COACH — He is Ernie D'Gregorio, the same 
Ernie who was rookie of the year in the National Basket¬ 
ball Association nine long seasons ago. He took the $1,100- 
a-season job at RISD so that he could return to Providence 
College, where he was an all-American guard, to take three 
courses he needs to receive a diploma. 

D'Gregorio, a family man with three young daughters 
and another baby on the way, has finally abandoned any 
ideas he may have had about returning to pro basketball. 
He embarked on this new coaching career, hoping it will 
eventually lead him to a coaching job at a major college. 
RISD was 4-19 for the season. 



NEW! 

An extraordinary new book for 
Teachers, Counselors, Parents, 
and Students in deaf education... 

... Facts about the education of 
deaf people you won’t find in any 
other single source of its kind! 


Turning Points in the Education of Deaf People 

by Edward L. Scouten, Professor at NTID at RIT, 
is the first book of its kind to describe, in detail: 

• The history of deaf education from biblical times 
to the present 

• Important events that have shaped modern 
education of deaf people 

• Valuable instructional ideas and procedures that 
have “fallen through the cracks of time.” 

ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 

Send $12.95 (check or purchase order) to: 

Interstate Publishers 
Department 283 
P.O. Box 594 
Danville, IL 61832 

Prepaid orders are shipped postage paid. 

Orders billed will include shipping charges. 

Discounts available for quantity orders. 


1 seed for next year's ESDAA Division 
I tournament to be held in Philadelphia. 
During the regular season, Maryland 
defeated Virginia, a M-D club, twice 
{72-67 and 63-52), and also West 
Virginia, ESDAA Division II champion, 
two times (79-47 and 45-40). 

The Orioles also had an opportunity 
to participate in the 1st annual Texas 
School for the Deaf Ranger Classic held 
in Austin. Although Maryland had an ex¬ 
cellent chance to win the final game after 
it posted a 12 point lead at halftime, the 
Texas team battled back very well and 
took the game away from the Orioles in 
overtime to mark its first ever tournament 
victory, 69-65. 

Lexington had its first 20-win season, 
posting 20-5 for the year. The Blue Jays 
under Coach Bill Byrd won the league 
regular-season championship, but lost 
the league tournament title game by just 
two points. They entered the New York 
State Class D private school playoffs for 
the first time. They took the New York 
city regional quarterfinals, but lost to the 
state champion in the semifinals. Lex¬ 
ington defeated Mill Neck, ESDAA Divi¬ 
sion II runner-up, twice during the 
regular season, 61-44 and 54-37, and 
also the league tournament, 75-57. 

American showed much improve¬ 
ment under new coach Arthur Larson as 
the ASD Tigers had a 10-8 season, and 
played a satisfying ESDAA Division I 
tournament. In another year they should 
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Deaf Prep Basketball Tourney's Most 
Valuable Players—They are Top: Willie 
Brown of Georgia, Bottom Left: lames 
Bingham of New jersey , and Bottom Right: 
John Gray of West Virginia (Lions 34). They 
are all juniors, but Bingham is ineligible for 
high school competition next year because 
he'll be 19 before this September 1. 


be playing a competitive basketball 
season as their freshman starters will 
become sophomores with only one 
senior, Steve Rusconi. 

)im Bingham, the ESDAA Division's 
MVP, became the fourth player to 
achieve 1,000 points in the history of the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf. He 
finished his three-year varsity career with 
1,111 points. In 1958, Robert Yu has was 
New Jersey's first player to top 1,000 
points when he finished his four-year 
career with 1,617 points. In 1975, Ernie 
Goodis was Katzenbach's second 
superstar, marking a total of 2,284 points 
in four years at MKSD. The third player, 
John Bingham, Jim's older brother, 
scored a total of 1,393 points in 1978. 
It was tough for Jim Bingham because 
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he is ineligible to play next year as he 
will be 19 years old before September 
1. His father, John Sr., was an excellent 
basketball player at Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf. 

John Gray, a 6-1 junior, scored the 
final six points of the game, all within the 
final minute of play, to propel West 
Virginia School for the Deaf to back-to- 
back ESDAA Division II tournament 
championships. It was a come-from- 
behind 39-37 triumph over Mill Neck at 
Scranton, Pa. Mill Neck was ahead by 
a 37-33 score when with 60 seconds left, 
Gray converted a three-point play, pull¬ 
ing the Romney-based team to within 
one point. Moments later, Gray stole the 
ball and meshed a layup, putting WVSD 
ahead, 38-37. Again, Gray got a steal 
and was fouled, swishing the second of 
the two shots to complete the game's 
scoring. Coach Stan Mals' WVSD Lions 
finished the season with a 10-10 record. 

Scranton's Coach Carl Frels, 5th place 
in Eastern Division II meet, was the on¬ 
ly club in this group to post a winning 
season, 15-10, best in Scranton's history. 


In the Midwest, Illinois School for the 
Deaf under Coach Mike Moore posted 
its first losing season in nine years with 
a young squad. Yet the ISD Tigers sur¬ 
prised fans by retaining their Central 
States deaf prep tournament title at 
Jacksonville, III. All told, it was ISD's 14th 
CSSD championship since 1925 and its 
eighth crown since 1974. The Tigers 
ended their 1982-83 campaign at 9-15. 

Wisconsin, with Alex Rubiano still 
headmaster, finished at 12-7, the same 
record as last year, and the junior-laden 
Indiana squad of Coach Bob Kovatch 
tied the record for most wins in a season 
since 1940, 15-8. They were the only 
deaf prep clubs in the Midwest to post 
winning seasons. Wisconsin and Indiana, 
by the way, were 2-3 respectively in the 
29th edition of the CSSD tourney. 

The WSD Firebirds surprised 3rd seed 
Kansas in the opening round, avenging 
an earlier regular season 51-38 blowout 
to Indiana by beating the Orioles, one 
of the tourney co-favorites, in the 
semifinals. The Firebirds were 8-2 in the 
Indian Trials Conference, losing only to 



Austine Scoring Machine—He is Kevin 
Hopkins , who was the nation's top deaf 
prep scorer with a 31.2 average. 


Champion Ethan Allen School. They had 
the tallest deaf prep eager in the coun¬ 
try, 6-9 Senior Warren Allen. 

It was an exciting season for the 
Orioles. They won their first state sec¬ 
tional game since 1958 by defeating Park 
Tudor High, 51-46. "It's hard to explain 
how I felt when I watched our kids 
celebrating," Kovatch said. "A lot of 
things might happen in my life, but I 
doubt if anything I'll see will top the look 
on their faces when they know they will 
win. They're special kids." A lot of folks 
think Kovatch, a 33-year-old South Bend 
native and Ball State University grad, is 
sort of special himself. Now in his ninth 
year at ISD and his fourth season as head 
basketball coach, Kovatch also drives the 
bus on road trips while his wife, Mary, 
coaches the cheerleaders and is the 
score-keeper at all the games. 

As expected, the Kovatch boys lost to 
Manuel High School, the city champion 
and the No. 2 team in the state, in the 
semifinals. The Redskins then went on 
to win their 23rd game in 25 outings in 
the sectional finals. Although the score 
was one-sided, the ISD Orioles were 
praised for their poise, aggressiveness 
and teamwork. ISD was honored again 
when two juniors, 6-1 Mike Stultz and 
6-2 Daric Brye were named to the All- 
Sectional Team. It was the first time that 
the Indianapolis-based school had all¬ 
sectional players since David Catt in 
1975. 

Stultz, of Stilesville, is an outstanding 
player and an even better person, we 


Train Your Own 

AUDIO DOG 

Discouraged by the high cost of a trained Audio Dog? 
Now an instruction manual, written by the man who 
trains Audio Dogs for a living tells in easily understood 
language how to train your own. 

For only $5.95 on an introductory offer for a limited time 
only, you learn 

— how to select a dog 

— basic obedience training 

— about equipment needed 

— step by step instruction of method 
used in training an Audio Dog. 

Simply fill in the coupon below and send with only $5.95 
in cheque, cash or money order to 
T. H. Bear 
Box 426 
Holden, Alberta 
Canada TB 2CO 

Please note: cash and money order requests are filled im¬ 
mediately. Cheques take 18 days to clear. 

$5.95 is the all inclusive price. No Charge for postage 
and handling. 


Name:_ 
Street 
City _ 
State 


. Apt. 


Zip 


Print clearly. This is your mailing label. 
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They are 5 of 13 Deaf Prep First 
Team All-Americans— They are Top 
Left: lames Cole of Alabama (ASD 
32), Top Right: Jimmy Eckenrode of 
Maryland (M.S.D.) 50), Bottom Left: 
Mike Stultz of Indiana (Orioles 44), 
Bottom Center: James Wooten of 
Eastern NortFi Carolina (ENCSD), 
Bottom Right: and Owen Callaham 
of Kentucky. 
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well as the team's top scorer. A deaf 
prep all-American, Stultz could play for 
a lot of teams. Brye, from Indianapolis, 
was the team's leading rebounder. He 
had more than 20 rebounds in seven 
games this season. He's still growing and 
getting better all the time. And we would 
like to say a few words about Tommy 
Perkins who was the only senior starter 
on the ISD five. A 5-10 key playmaker 
from Evansville, Perkins started in 86 
consecutive games for the Orioles in four 
years. He is a very good student, and has 
been accepted at Gallaudet College. 

During the regular season, Indiana 
defeated Kentucky, a Mason-Dixon club, 
66-54. 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 


The COPAL MG-1 11 



• EQUIPPED WITH A FLASHING LIGHT ALARM 
•DIRECT READOUT NUMBERS FULLY LIGHTED 

PRICE: $ 39,00 



• FLASHES LAMP WHEN >ABT CRIES 

• CAN BE LEFT ON CONTINUOUSLY 


-Willi FOR OUR COMFUTI IROCHURI SI! 

f VIBRALITE 

°PRODUCTS, INC 


P.O.Box 23578 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33307 


On the West Coast, Mark King's ac¬ 
complishments as a basketball player at 
California School for the Deaf, Fremont, 
were remarkable. As a 6-foot-7, 
205-pound center for the CSDF Eagles, 
King averaged 16.4 points and 16.5 re¬ 
bounds this season while leading the 
team to a 13-8 record, the only winning 
mark among deaf prep schools in the 
Farwest. This was the best record since 
1971 when the Eagles were 18-9 and 
paced by 6-1 John Sandoval who broke 
a school record for career points and 
became the Eagles' No. 1 all-time scorer 
with 2,242 points. The Eagles also had 
three other winning seasons in the past, 
16-11 in 1963 starring the immortal 6-5 
Don Lyons; 19-6 in 1966 led by 6-1 Dan 
Chittenden; and 15-9 in 1968 with 6-3 
Louis Cassinelli as the top player. 

In his final high school game against 
Lick Wilmending High School, King 
scored a career-high 37 points and 
grabbed 20 rebounds to spark his team 
to a 76-61 victory in a game played at 
the Oakland Coliseum Arena, home of 
the Golden State Warriors of the Na¬ 
tional Basketball Association. 

CSDF Coach, Ed Leighton, who 
resigned as cage mentor following the 
season after eight years, said King could 
have scored as many points as he 
wanted to, had the Eagles given him the 
ball more. But it was not necessary, as 
this year's team had height, speed, 
depth, and skill. It was the best boys' 
team ever at the Northern California 
school. 

In the seventh annual California 
Classic deaf prep cagefest, King was 
named Most Valuable Player and CSDF 
won the tourney easily. Had 6-8 Ken 
Anderson and 6-3 Sonny Cabbage not 


transferred to hearing high schools and 
come with the Idaho quintet, the final 
game of the Classic would have been 
something to behold! In a first round 
contest against Oregon, King pulled 
down a tournament-record 30 rebounds. 

King, who played tight end in football 
and competed in the high jump and shot 
put in track, also served as a student 
counselor and aide to younger students 
at CSDF, which has 530 students in 
kindergarten through the 12th grade. 
Before enrolling in CSDF as a 
sophomore, King attended Tulare 
Regional Auditory Educational Center 
and Tulare Union High School as a 
freshman. He hopes to enroll at the Col¬ 
lege of the Sequoias following his 
graduation from CSDF. He would like to 
study physical education or computer 
programming. However, he said he 
would love to return to CSDF someday 
as a PE teacher and basketball coach. 

King enjoyed one of the highlights of 
his cage career in a game prior to the 
California Classic. Against Emory High 
School, a Bay Area Conference power, 
King scored the winning basket in a 
61-59 victory, the first time an Eagle team 
has beaten Emory in 17 years. 

In that game alone, the powerful 
center left a lasting impression of his im¬ 
pact on the CSDF basketball program. 
Or to take it a step further, he made his 
"Mark" as King of the Eagles. This is 
Mark King, our choice as the 1982-83 
National Deaf Prep Boys Basketball 
Player of the Year. 

The New England Schools for the Deaf 
Basketball Tournament is still alive, and 
Boston School for the Deaf was the 
champion this year. John Muir, coaching 
since 1963 is still coach at Boston, and 


Legal Trouble ? Call Us! 

Voice or TTY: 565-2527 

General Practice Law Firm in Maryland and the District of Columbia 

• Domestic Relations • Personal Injury 

• Criminal Cases • Commercial Litigation 

• Collection • French & Sign Language Available 

law offices— Salant and Wisner 

603 American Bank Building • 8701 Georgia Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 
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Hand-carved, expertly cast and polished STERLING 
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They Are All juniors— They represent Georgia School for the Deaf which won back-to-back championships at the Mason-Dixon deaf prep 
basketball tournament. They are hoping to help GSD become the first school in M-D history to win three straight titles next year. The 
players, left to right, are: Wilbert Marshall (32), Gharles Paul, Eddie Marshall (34), Boris Vinson (20), Tommy Green (24), Fred Stone (22), 
Willie Brown (44), Larry Hutchinson (40), Willie Sutton (42), Stacey Banks, Timothy Barnes, Ricky Ingram, and Charles Myles (10). Kneeling- 
Coach Ezekiel McDaniel, Sr. 


he guided the Hawks to their third 
straight NE deaf prep tournament title. 
His boys ended the recent season with a 
22-3 record, the best since 1967 when 
the Hawks produced the nation's best 
deaf prep cage mark of 22-2. During the 
recent campaign, Boston defeated two 
Eastern Division II clubs, Mill Neck, 
52-49, and Rhode Island twice, 86-41 
and 71-39. 

As already mentioned the Texas 
School for the Deaf took their first title 
in the annual TSD Rangers Classic. Un¬ 
til William Lane, the 5-6 play-making 
senior guard was hurt in the 14th game 
and was out for the season, Texas with 
Prentiss Ming, as the cage mentor, had 
a winning 9-5 record, but when the 
1982-83 campaign was over, the Rangers 
were 11-14. 

Some call this 5-foot-10, 18-year-old a 
natural athlete, a bona fide scorer. He 
notched 26 goals last fall during the soc¬ 
cer season and averaged 31.2 points per 
outing through twenty basketball games 
this past season. 


He is Kevin Hopkins, a stellar senior 
forward for the Austine School for the 
Deaf Arrows. The smooth moving, 165- 
pound frontcourt star racked up a 50- 
point night against perennial Division 
IV power, Whitcomb, tying Austine's 
record effort of Daryl Wetzel set in 1978. 

"He could rebound and shoot very 
smoothly," said coach Don Powers, 
who is also deaf. "But he played very 
well with the team—he's a natural 
player." And be became the fifth Austine 
basketball player to score over 1,000 
high school points. 

Each year Hopkins scoring improved. 
He was credited with just 11 points dur¬ 
ing his freshman season, 309 points his 
soph, year, 374 during a fine junior 
season, and through 20 games his senior 
year, Hopkins tallied an amazing 624 
points, ending his career with 1,318 
points. However, the hoop prowness of 
Hopkins extended far beyond that of a 
tiny school for the deaf in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, which sported only three vic¬ 
tories out of 21 games. 


Maurice Tardiff was the first Austine 
player to hit the magic 1,000 number, 
accomplishing the feat in 1965. He was 
followed by Jamie Tucker in 1974, Daryl 
Wetzel in 1978, Brian O'Connell in 1980 
and Hopkins this year. Like O'Connell, 
Wetzel and Tucker before him, the 
native of Craftsbury, Vermont plans to 
attend Gallaudet College this fall. 
Wetzel, who just graduated from 
Gallaudet College, was a starter on the 
varsity cage team there. Tucker, a Gal¬ 
laudet grad, is currently attending New 
York University's Graduate School. 

Besides Jim Bingham and Kevin 
Hopkins, three other deaf prepsters also 
topped 1,000 points in only three years 
this year, and they were Willie Brown 
of Georgia (1,604 points, an average of 
20.3 in 79 games), Owen Callahan of 
Kentucky (1,288), and James Wooten of 
Eastern North Carolina (1,251). Jason In¬ 
graham of Fremont finished his four-year 
high school career with 1,217 points. 
Joey Vincent of Model had a career 
1,753 points in 74 games for an average 
of 23.7 points per game in 314 years. 
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And Mark Petrilak of Scranton also had 
1,338 career points in five years. 

With his 31.2 per outing, Kevin 
Hopkins took the individual deaf prep 
scoring crown in the nation. Other 
cagers who boosted their norm to over 
20 points per contest were Willie Brown 
of Georgia (25.9), Owen Callahan of 
Kentucky (25.7), Roger Reed of Riverside 
(25.3), Steve Rusconi of American (25.2), 
George Randolph of Tennessee (23.8), 
joey Vincent of Model (23.6), Mike 
Reynolds of Rhode Island (22.9), Jim 
Bingham of New Jersey (20.9), James 
Wooten of Eastern North Carolina (20.2), 
and David Dincher of Scranton (20.2). 

Besides Hopkins, other deaf prepsters 
who poured in more than 600 points 
during the 1982-83 season were 
Callahan (670), Randolph (667), 
Bingham (647), and Willie Brown (623). 


Ed Herrera, 6-1, 185-pound junior of 
the Boston Hawks, averaged 18.0 re¬ 
bounds a tilt, tops among deaf prepsters 
in the country. He also had a 16.0 scor¬ 
ing average. This was Herrera's third year 
of organized basketball; when he came 
to BSD from Guatemala, he knew only 
soccer. He has dedicated himself to im¬ 
proving his God-given skills to a point 
where he is the most dependable player 
on the team. He is one the the best lik¬ 
ed students on campus. 

Others averaging more than 13 re¬ 
bounds a contest were Mark Kind (16.5), 
Bruce Visser of Iowa (14.1), Willie Brown 
(14.0), John Grey of West Virginia (13.8) 
and Adrian Jones of Tennessee (13.2). 

Coach of the Year? He's Don 
Hackney of Alabama School for the 
Deaf, which had a fine 20-5 year. ASD 
is the first school to have coaches for 


both boys' and girls' basketball teams 
selected as "Deaf Prep Coaches of the 
Year" in the same year. The other was 
Kay Wilkerson of the girls squad. We 
have always enjoyed watching Mr. 
Hackney coaching. He's really a good 
coach and a great person. We could not 
have made a better choice. Even though 
he's also Assistant Principal as well as 
Athletic Director of the school, Mr. 
Hackney has really put his heart into the 
school's basketball program and certain¬ 
ly is deserving. As you will recall, Mr. 
Hackney won the award in 1975 when 
he was at Kentucky School for the Deaf. 
Naturally he never dreamed that he 
would be named again to this honor in 
his lifetime. 

Team of the Year? It's Marie H. 
Katzenbach School for the Deaf of West 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


BOYS DEAF PREP BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT SCORES 


51st Eastern I 

New Jersey 60, Pennsylvania 40 
Maryland 80, New York 53 
Lexington 65, St. Mary's 61 
Model 94, American 43 
Pennsylvania 58, New York 42 
St. Mary's 68, American 67 
New Jersey 48, Maryland 38 
Model 54, Lexington 42 
American 63, New York 55 
(7th Place) 

St. Mary's 64, Pennsylvania 53 
(5th Place) 

Maryland 62, Lexington 54 
(3rd Place) 

New Jersey 66, Model 57 
(Championship) 

(It was St. Mary's first loss in the opening 
round, as the Saints have prevailed in the first 
round for 16 straight years.) 

23rd Eastern II 

Rome 63, Maine 47 
West Virginia 74, Austine 43 
Mill Neck 67, Rhode Island 41 
Rochester 41, Scranton 39 
Maine 61, Austine 48 
Scranton 65, Rhode Island 51 
West Virginia 49, Rome 41 
Mill Neck 54, Rochester 53 
Rhode Island 64, Austine 57 
(7th Place) 

Scranton 69, Maine 35 
(5th Place) 

Rochester 52, Rome 51 
(3rd Place) 

West Virginia 39, Mill Neck 37 
(Championship) 

1st TSD Rangers Classic 

Maryland 69, Louisiana 51 
Texas 76, Oklahoma 39 
Maryland 64, Oklahoma 44 
Texas 61, Louisiana 57 
Louisiana 67, Oklahoma 58 
(3rd Place) 

Texas 69, Maryland 65 OT 
(Championship) 


29th Central 

Illinois 49, Western Pa. 29 
Misouri 55, Ohio 48 
Indiana 52, Minnesota 36 
Wisconsin 39, Kansas 31 
Western Pa. 80, Ohio 40 
Kansas 37, Minnesota 24 
Illinois 61, Missouri 31 
Wisconsin 48, Indiana 39 
Minnesota 54, Ohio 53 
(7th Place) 

Western Pa. 43, Kansas 41 
(5th Place) 

Indiana 66, Missouri 26 
(3rd Place) 

Illinois 51, Wisconsin 32 
(Chamionship) 


31st Mason-Dixon 

Tennessee 82, Louisiana 73 
Eastern N.C. 41, Kentucky 39 
Virginia 56, No. Carolina 52 
Georgia 81, Mississippi 60 
So. Carolina 85, Tennessee 66 
Florida 71, Eastern N.C. 69 
Alabama 61, Virginia 36 
Tennessee 58, Kentucky 57 
Eastern N.C. 64, No. Carolina 48 
Mississippi 71, Louisiana 57 
Georgia 66, Florida 43 
Alabama 65, So. Carolina 36 
Tennessee 56, Virginia 45 
Eastern N.C. 64, Mississippi 54 
Eastern N.C. 73, Tennessee 62 
(5th Place) 

Florida 62, So. Carolina 61 
(3rd Place) 

Georgia 54, Alabama 43 
(Championship) 

7th California Classic 

Arizona 52, Idaho 48 
Riverside 87, Utah 21 
Washington 50, Phoenix 48 
Fremont 92, Oregon 27 
Idaho 68, Utah 10 
Phoenix 49, Oregon 44 


Riverside 85, Arizona 40 
Fremont 56, Washington 24 
Oregon 68, Utah 1 3 
(7th Place) 

Idaho 49, Phoenix 48 
(4th & 6th Places) 

Washington 55, Arizona 53 
(3rd & 5th Places) 

Fremont 58, Riverside 45 
(Championship) 

20th New England 

Boston 71, Willie ross 38 

Clarke 41, EDUCO 40 

EDUCO 72, Willie Ross 39 (3rd Place) 

Boston 66, Clarke 34 
(Championship) 

Note: Willie Ross School for the Deaf is a day 
school in Longmeadow, Mass., established in 
1967. EDUCO is Secondary Educational Program 
for Hearing Impaired, an intergrated program at 
Newton (Mass.) North High School. It is also a 
day school, established in 1973. 

Other deaf prep basketball scores played during 
regular season that are worth noting are as 
follows: 

St. Mary's 75, Rochester 52 
American 94-74, Austine 60-54 
American 68-84, Rhode Island 24-31 
Virginia 51-63, West Virginia 47-43 
Minnesota 61-54, So. Dakota 31-40 
Iowa 54-62, So. Dakota 42-56 
Nebraska 54, So. Dakota 27 
Nebraska 51-55, Iowa 40-44 
Ohio 63, St. Rita 43 
Kentucky 84, St. Rita 41 
Indiana 70, St. Rita 41 
Wisconsin 53-75, St. John's 32-45 
Kansas 82-52, Oklahoma 54-50 
Arkansas 74, Oklahoma 62 
Arkanasa 56, Missouri 50 
Illinois 67, Arkansas 59 
Mississippi 89, Arkansas 65 


The story on Martin Sternberg in the 
Volume 35, Number 6 issue of The Deaf 
American carried pictures erroneously 
attributed to William C. Cunningham. 
The pictures were taken by Conrad 
Waidinger. 
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George Randolph— He's the top scorer in the Knoxville area with a 
23.8 average. And he's the only one of 13 first team basketball All- 
Americans, who was also on an All-American first team in football during 
the 1982-83 campaign. 


The National Association of the Deaf has published two excellent books. 
They are: 


34TH DEAF PREP 
ALL-AMERICAN TEAM 


Name and School 

Age 

Ht. 

Wt. 

Class Coach 

Owen Callahan, Kentucky . . . 

18 

6-0 

170 

Sr. 

Mohan 

George Randolph, Tennessee 

19 

6-2 

180 

Sr. 

Matthews 

James Bingham, New Jersey 

18 

6-3 

170 

Sr. 

Merlino 

James Cole, Alabama. 

18 

6-3 

170 

Sr. 

Hackney 

John Gray, West Virginia . . . 

18 

6-1 

185 

Jr. 

Mals 

Mark King, Fremont. 

18 

6-7 

205 

Sr. 

Leighton 

Willie Brown, Georgia. 

18 

6-6 

170 

Jr. 

McDaniel 

Scott Beverly, New Jersey . . 

18 

6-4 

175 

Sr. 

Merlino 

Mike Stultz, Indiana. 

17 

6-1 

150 

Jr. 

Kovatch 

Joey Vincent, Model . 

18 

6-0 

185 

Sr. 

Frelich 

Jimmy Eckenrode, Maryland . 

18 

6-2 

165 

Jr. 

Buck 

Roger Reed, Riverside. 

17 

5-10 

165 

Jr. 

Haskell 

James Wooten, Eastern, N.C. 

19 

5-9 

160 

Sr. 

Pope 


SECOND TEAM: Benny Pickens, 6-1 Jr., Mississippi; Kevin Hopkins, 
5-8 Sr., Austine; Ed Herrera, 6-1 Jr., Boston; Calvin Ingram, 6-3 Jr., 
New Jersey; Robert Beyer, 6-1 Sr., Wisconsin; Daric Byre, 6-2 Jr., 
Indiana; Darryl Luton, 6-2 Sr., Nebraska; Jason Ingraham, 6-2 Sr., Fre¬ 
mont; Robert Moore, 5-10 Sr., Model; John Thomas, 5-6 Soph., Lex¬ 
ington; Mike Washington, 5-8 Sr., South Carolina, William Lane, 5-8 
Sr., Texas, and Tom Perkins, 5-10 Sr., Indiana. 

SPECIAL MENTION: Bruce Visser, 6-3 Jr., Iowa; Kevin Poore, 6-3 Jr., 
Minnesota; Leftly Lincoln, 6-1 Jr., Texas; Dewayne Raye and Mike 
Ralph, both 5-10 Sr., St. Mary's; Tommy Green, 5-11 Jr., Georgia; 
Thomas Bullard, 6-1 Jr., Alabama, Mark Petrilak and David Dincher, 
both 6-1 Jr., Scranton; Darryl Jones, 6-5 Sr., Lexington; Steve Rusconi 
5-10 Jr., American; Jonesse Moses, 6-2 Sr., Ohio; Tim Graff, 6-1 Sr., 
Illinois; Chuck Rubtsch, 6-1 Soph., Western Pennsylvania; David 
Goselin, 5-9 Soph., Boston; Adrian Bagby, 6-4 Sr., Kansas; Vincent 
Jackson 6-0 Soph., Florida; Kevin Smith and Keith Williams, both 6-0 
Jr., Maryland. 



A Rose For Tomorrow This book offers an ex¬ 
cellent insight into the world of deafness provided by the writings 
and life story of Frederick C. Schreiber, former Executive Director 
of the NAD. For those who knew Fred, this book will bring back 
fond memories. For those who never knew him, this book will 
bring alive this well known figure in the deaf community. A Rose 
For Tomorrow is available in hard cover edition for $14.95. 


Deaf Heritage This book is an excellent gift to help deaf 
people understand and appreciate their rich cultural heritage and 
to provide others with an insight into the world of deafness. Deaf 
Heritage contains over 500 pages and is filled with photographs 
and interesting information about deaf schools, deaf sports, 
achievements of deaf people, etc. Deaf Heritage is available in both 
paperback and hard cover. Paperback $19.95 Hard cover $26.95. 

Please enclose your check for the Grand Total and make your check payable to National Association of 
the Deaf. Please return your order to: NAD Bookstore. 814 Thayer Avenue. Silver, Spring, MD. 20910. 


Quantity 

Title 

Price 


Deaf Heritage 

Paperback 

$19.95 


Deaf Heritage 

Hard Cover 

$26.95 

Md. Residents add 5% Tax 
Postage & Handling 

Grand Total 

A Rose For Tomorrow 

$14.95 

Total 


Ship to: _ 

NAME 


ADDRESS 




Special Mention should go to Damian Verdugo, 5-5 Junior of Phoenix 
Day School for the Deaf. He did a lot of maturing this past basketball 
season, and he was the main reason why Phoenix showed much im¬ 
provement. The Phoenix Varsity basketball program has only been in 
existence for three years. Jerry Welk, the coach, looks forward to 
developing a strong basketball program in the future. The school will 
have a new gymnasium for the first time next year. The Phoenix 
Roadrunners have always had to practice outdoors and they have never 
really played a home basketball game in three years. Despite all these 
disadvantages, the Roadrunners went to the California Classic and 
defeated Oregon. The two games they lost, to Washington and Idaho, 
were lost by a total of three points. ■ 


STAFF ASSISTANT II 
American Sign Language 

Responsibilities: Challenging opportunity for a qualified individual to perform diversified 
secretarial and support duties in the American Sign Language Program. You will type a 
variety of program materials, including letters, manuscripts, journal articles, budgets, and 
exams. As needed, interpret phone calls and interactions between deaf program 
members and visitors. Act as liaison with University student service areas and various 
administrative offices. Develop mailing lists regarding ASL Program. 

Qualifications: American Sign language interpreting skills and experience with deaf 
people required. Excellent typing skills, prior secretarial/office experience. Ability to work 
independently, strong interpersonal, organizational, and communication skills. College 
experience, prior administrative experience, and knowledge of university administration, 
as well as supervisory experience preferred. 

Salary Range: $12,300 to $14,000 annually, Comprehensive benefit package includes 
choice of 5 health plans, dental insurance, and free tuition. 

To apply please send resumes to: PY-008, Office of Personnel Services, 101 Hayden 
Hall, Northeastern University, 360 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA02115. 

An equal opportunity/affirmative action, Title IX University. 


I Education Working 

NORTHEASTERN 


UNIVERSITY 
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ASSEMBLIES OF GOD 


RELIGIOUS DIRECTORY 


CALVARY CHURCH OF THE DEAF 

745 Upson Street 
Akron, OH 44305 

(216) 376-8777 Voice and TTY 


HIGHLAND PARK CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

536 S. Snelling Avenue 
St. Paul, MN 55116 

Sunday: 9:30 a.m.; 6:30 p.m. Wednesday Bible 
Study: 7:30 p.m. Rev. Albert Linderman, Pastor 


BAPTIST 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 

120 4th St. North 
P.O. Box 26 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

Deaf Ministry includes Worship, Bible 
Study, Choir, Fellowship, Parties, 
Retreats, & Recreation. Dr. James F. 
Graves, Pastor 


HAGERMAN BAPTIST 
CHURCH 

1105 Knoll Ave., 
Waterloo, IA 

All Services Interpreted Sunday School 
9:30 a.m. Church 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. Wednesday Prayer Mtg. 7:00 p.m. 
Phone 232-3210 (Voice or TTY) 


CATHOLIC 


CATHOLIC OFFICE OF THE 
DEAF 

115 E. Superior Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60611 

Fr. Joseph H. Mulcrone 

Phone (312) 751-8370 Voice or TTY 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC 
DEAF ASSOC. CANADIAN 
SE. HOLY NAME CHURCH 

71 Gough Ave. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada M4K3N9 

Moderator: Father B. Dwver 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 


LAUREL CHURCH OF CHRIST 

3457 Kingston Pike, Knoxville, TN 

Worship 9:30/Bible Study 10:30 Sun 
Eve. 6:00 Nov-Apr/7:00 May-Oct Wed. 
Bible Study 7:30 p.m. Leander Moore, 
Deaf Minister (615) 524-1 122 Church 
(TDD/voice) 


GALLAUDET CHURCH OF 
CHRIST 

7th & Florida Ave., N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

Sunday Class 10:30 a.m. (HMB 251) 
Worship 11:15 a.m.; 6:30 p.m. Minister: 
Dennis Beavert 


CENTRAL CHURCH OF 
CHRIST 

145 Fifth Ave N, Nashville, TN 

Bible Study 9:45 a.m. & 6:00 p.m. 
Wednesday Bible Study 7:30 p.m. Frank 
Rushing, Deaf Minister Promoting Chris¬ 
tianity Among Deaf 


EPISCOPAL 


EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE DEAF 

429 Somerset Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63119 

For information about the Church nearest 
to you, please write to: The Rev. Arthur 
R. Steidemann Executive Secretary of 
the E.C.D. 


ST. BARNABAS MISSION TO 
THE DEAF 

6701 Wise. Ave., 

Chevy Chase, MD 20015 

Services every Sunday 10:00 a.m. Con¬ 
tact: The Rev. Jay Croft TTY (301) 
434-2390 or 625-1925 (office) 


ALL SOULS' CHURCH 

3rd and Arch Sts. in old 
Philadelphia 

A warm welcome at our services Sun 
days at 11. Rev. Roger Pickering (21 5) 
247-6454 (TTY) 


LUTHERAN 


ROGATE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
2447 E. Bay Dr., 
Clearwater, FL 

Services in sign language by the pastors 
every Sunday 11:00 a.m. Rev. F. 
Wagenknecht, Pastor Rev. G. Borhart, 
Asst. Pastor TTY and Voice 531-2761 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN 
CHURCH-DEAF 

6861 E. Nevada, 

Detroit, Ml 48234 

(Lutheran Deaf School Chapel) Worship 
your Savior every Sunday 
Worship 10:30 a.m. (9:00 summer) Rev. 
Clark R. Bailey, Past r (313) 751-5823 
(TDD & Voice) 


ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

510 Parker St. & Ballantine Pky. 
Newark, N.J. 07104 

Sundays 10:00 a.m. Rev. C. Ronald "G" 
Gerhold, Pastor TTY(201) 485-2261 
Vce:(201) 485;2260 


ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th Street 
Elmhurst, New York 11373 

Sharing Jesus Christ By Total 
Communication (212) 335-8141 Voice & 
TTY 


NON-DENOMINATIONAL 


CALVARY CHURCH OF 
CHRIST 

5455 Charles Street 
Rockford, IL 61108 

Non-dehominational Christian Services in¬ 
terpreted Sundays 10:00 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. Signed Bible Class at 9:00 a.m. 


IMMANUAL CHURCH OF 
THE DEAF 

12808 Woodruff Avenue 
Downey (In L A. area) CA 90242 

(Interdenominational) 

Sunday morning worship 1 1:30 a.m. 
Rev. D. L. Hosteller, Pastor (213) 
358-0038 (TDD/voice) 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


DALLAS ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., 

Dallas TX 75219 

The Showplace of the Southwest 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves. 

TTY 214-522-0380 

DAYTONA BEACH CLUB 
OF THE DEAF 

Willis Ave. & White St. 
Daytona Beach, FL 

"World's Most Famous Beach" 

Open 7:30 p.m. 1st Sat. of month 
EXCEPT July & Aug. Welcome y'all 
TTY-1-(904) 252-0525 
9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 


HEBREW ASSOC. 

OF THE DEAF, INC. 

344 East 14th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10003 

Open every Wed. 1 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday even¬ 
ing Business meeting on 2nd Sunday 

ROCKFORD DEAF 
AWARENESS ASSOCIATION 

625 Adams St., 

Rockford, IL 

Meets the 3rd Thursday at the Win¬ 
nebago Center for the Blind 
Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., 
Rockford, IL 61107 


JOIN THE national 

ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 

(Membership includes subscription 
to The Deaf American.) 

Subscription only, $10.00 per year, 

Membership $20.00 

Mail to; National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, MD 20910 



UNION LEAGUE DEAF, INC. 

228 West 47th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

Ira Lerner, President; Max J. Cohen, 
Secretary. Open Thurs & 2 & 4 Sats. 
Our 100th in 1 986 
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Sign language 
is the fourth 
most used 
language in 
the U.S. 


People who 
use sign 
language 
need a way 
to write it 
down. 


Sign Writing® 
writes the 
movements 
of sign 
language 
on paper. 
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Sign Writing® 
can write 
any sign 
language 
in the 
world. 
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5 Sign Writing® 
is easy and 
fun to learn! 




READ 




b JUngua l 

IQN Lan gua Ge and spoken_. 


CONTACT: THE CENTER 
FOR SUTTON MOVEMENT 
WRITING, P.O.Box 
7344, Newport Beach, 

CA. 92660-0344, USA 1 

(714) 644-8342 (Voice/TDD) lnventor SUtt0n 

Sign Writing** 
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8.30 BBC LRVERHE i SHIRLEY 

LRVERNE HMD SHIRLEY TRY TO 
RETRIEVE R NRSTY NOTE THEY 
UROTE TO THEIR SUPERVISOR. 

9 00 RBC THREE'S COHPRHY 

WHEN HIS LIES BACKFIRE. 
JACK OECIOES TO BE HONEST 
BUT BETS INTO TROUBLE. 

9 00 PBS HRSTERPIECE THERTRE 

KIH6 EQURRO VII CORES TO 
DINNER AT ERTON PLACE 
OH •UPSTAIRS. DOWNSTAIRS.* 


The NAD is proud to announce we have become an authorized sales 
distributor for the TeleCaption Adapter currently sold by Sears. As a 
benefit to our customers, we will be selling these adapters for $249.00-£/iis 
is $50 less than retail selling price. These adapters will carry a 30 
day full replacement warranty. Each adapter will come with complete, 
easy to understand instructions and warranty information. 

We are also selling the color TV Built-in Adapter. This model can 
be purchased for $399.95 and it carries a one year warranty. It normally 
sells for $569.95 so you can save $170.00 by purchasing it from us. 

Purchasers who are interested in buying the adapter and making time 
payments, may apply to the NAD Credit Union for assistance. 

Buy now and save!! You may order through the mail or stop at 
our bookstore in Silver Spring. Mail orders will be sent postage free! 


Please make checks payable to: National Association of the 
Deaf. Please send your check and order to: NAD Publishing 
Division, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, MD 20910 

Send order to ___ 

NAME 


Please send 
Please send 


TeleCaption Adapters @ $249.00 
Built-in Adapters @ $399.95 


My check is enclosed for $ 


CITY 


ADDRESS 


DAYTIME PHONE # 


STATE 


ZIP 


DCCO-200-10N-A SEP«3 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
DRAMA DEFT - BOX 1001 
7TH 6. FLORIDA AVE NE 
WASHINGTON DC 20002 






